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PREFACE 

An account of tlie commentaries on the creation story of Genesis 
might easily be expanded to many times the size of that here 
presented. The present study attempts rather to formulate 
concisely the development of Genesis interpretation, from its 
antecedents in Greek philosophy through the church writings, to 
the time of Milton. The question of Uterary form and the con- 
sideration of any but Latin, Greek, and English works bearing 
directiy upon Genesis have been neglected in order to seciu^ this 
end. It is the author's hope that the adoption of this plan in 
treating a class of literature which extends over such a long period 
of time and which as a whole has never previously been the subject 
of investigation will excuse the necessary shortcomings which it 
involves and increase the general usefulness of the essay. 

The index contains an alphabetical list of authors of Hexaemera 
and others to whom reference is made, and under their names have 
been added bibhographical data and short accounts of those not 
accorded special mention in the study proper. 

I wish here to express the warm thanks I owe to Professor Paul 
Shorey of the University of Chicago for suggesting to me this 
invest^tion and for his invaluable help at aJl times during its 
progress; to Professor Ehner Truesdell Merrill of the Univeraty 
of Chicago and to Professor William Arthur Heidel of Wesleyan 
University for the inspiration and practical help that have come 
to me from association with them, and to the editors of the 
American Jmtmal of T/Kology for permitting me to reprint here 
from their journal of April, 1912, the first chapter of this study. 

Frank Egleston Robbins 
The Univebsitv of Chicago 
April, 191 1 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY ON THE EARLY 
COMMENTARIES ON GENESIS' 

" Hesaemeron " is the title of certain treatises and series of 
sennons written by the FaUms of the Christian church comment- 
ing on the story of the creation of the world as told in Gene^, 
sometimes a simple ex^esis and sometimes an allegorical version 
of the scriptural story." The use of the name may be extended 
to cover the whole body of literature dealing with the subject, 
including formal or incidental' accounts of the creatioa of the 
world, based upon Genesis, and poetical versions of the narrative. 
The works of this class extend in time from the De opificio mundi 
of Philo Judaeus (or. 40 a.d.) to Milton's Paradise Lost. 

As is the case with other classes of literary composition, so the 

< Meat of the authors dted ue cnmmentatiMs on Genesis, and when a umple 
page leference b given, it is to be imdentood that it is to the commentaiy on Genesis 
ol the author in question; for convenience, the Migne Gieek and Latin Palrologiat 
have in most cases been dted. 

For comidete bibliogr^hy see the index. The folloiring abbreviaUons for 
books and collections have been used in the index : 

BC: Corput Seriflomm Biilorute Bytantince (Bonn Corpus), Bonn, 1838-78. 
CV: Corput [Vindobimenat] Scriptonm EteksUuHcorum LoHnontm AcadtmiM 

liUtraruM Catsartae Vind<>bcneittis, 1866 ff. 
Christ : W. von Christ, GeschUlOe ier Griechtscken LUtenHur, MOnchen, 1890S. 
Krambacher : E. Kmmbscher, GesckkUt ier byiantittucken LUUratar, 2d. ed., UUn- 

dwn,i897. 
MPG,MPL: Migne, Palrologiat cursut ccmpktta. Series Gratca, Paris, 1857 S., 

Series Lalina, Paris, 1844 S. 
Otto : J. C. T. Otto, Corpui Apolotttarum Chriitianonm Saectdt Settmdi, Jena, 

1851-81. 

■ Strictly the name should be 1^ 'Efti/tepot [sc. toeiiaroda, Sqfuov^fn], but the 
neuter form came into use in connection with Bosl's work. The first occurrence of 
the woid is probably in Fhilo, Leg. All. 93, 8; it is found also in Theophilus, Ad. AtOet, 
D, 12, and Istei passim. 

1 E.g., the late Greek and Byzantine chronok^es frequently began with a chapter 
on creatioD, as did Sir Walter Raldgh 's HUUiry of tkt World. 
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Hezaemera tended to confonn to certain types established by a 
few pioneers. Subsequent authors not only followed the general 
outlines that had been laid down by the greater writers, and repro- 
duced their topics, but even copied their phraseology. Imitation 
is conunoner in this branch of literature than in almost any other, 
and the majority of the Hexaemera are consequently lacking in 
originality. 

At the same time the Hexaemeral writers were also consciously 
or unconsciously unVIer the influences that came from without, 
from philosophy and science. The men of the early church, com- 
pelled to meet the arguments of pagans, had to make thtax own 
accounts capable of standing the test of scrutiny; and often, 
going beyond a mere defense of their faith, they attempted to 

- prove that the Christian doctrines, including those of Genesis, 
are in agreement with the best pagan thought or superior to it. 

■ As the church acquired power, the polemic tone grew sharper. 
Moreover,the mingling of philosophical material with that furnished 
by the sacred text took place the more easily because many of the 
great Fathers had been educated in pagan sturoundings and per- 
sonally accepted whatever of science and philosophy did not con- 
flict with their religion. The philosophical elements which in this 
way became incorporated in the tradition form the subject of the 
present discussion. 

Plato is the first of the philosophers notably to influence Hexae- 
meral thought. Although the pre-Socratics devoted most of their 
energies to the study of material Nature, very little trace of them, 
in scattered citations, is found in the tradition. They tended 
toward materialistic views, and according to them Deity took 
little or no part in the making of the universe., Plato, however, 
in this important point agreed with the Christians. In the Tintaeus, 
although that dialogue cannot be asserted to be the fonnal expres- 
sion of his own literal belief,' he presented for the first time an 

■ How seriously Plato took the Timaeut is a question that cannot be answend 
exactly, but whether be introduced the Demiurge as a purely mythical figute, or had 
some measure of belief in a D«ty, Itis leeling in the dialogue is certainly lofty and 
religious. The question was much discussed in audent times whether Plato aaually 
believed in a creation in time, or presented it as such in the Timneia for Ktenuy and 
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GREEK PHILOSOPHY A14D EARLY GENESIS COHHENTAKIES $ 

account of the creation of the world by a Deity who orders it for 
its own best advantage.' 

In addition the Timaeus gives a plausible account of the mate- 
rial world, and it is a fundamental principle of the dialogue that 
material things conform to a-priori ideal fonns and ultimately to 
the best possible ideals. The philosophical schools took, it to be 
the fonnulation of Plato's de^}est thought and it was used as the 
basis of their theories. 

Introducing the cosmological portion of the dialogue,. Plato 
states the principles on which his theories are based, a part of the 
work which was especially weU known. Things are either con- 
c^tual, find eternally, changelessly existent, or they are sensible 
and subject to becoming and perishing (ayD ff.). Everything 
that becomes must have some cause (2$A), and if the artificer of 
the thing looks to a pattern that is changeless, the result is fair; 
if he looks to the created as a pattern, the result is not fair. The 

pedagogioil leuoDS. See Zeller, Ph&ctopUt dtr Gritckat, U, i, 791; Archer-Hind 
on Tim. 30A; Paul Shorey, AJ.P. X, 48. The Hexaemeral writers understood him 

■ llie teleologicat principle does not appear first in Piato, but he was the first to -\ 
make'itallunportBiit in his awnology and to ascribe creation to a personal, reasoning, J 
feeling Deity (with the reservation indicated in the preceding note). The pre-Socratics 
uniformly looked upon "creation" as the evolution of the worid from chaos to a 
better state, without, however, ""fclne the development a purposed process. Hera- 
dltua made the advance of stating that cosmic action depends q)on law; cf. Benn, 
Tlie Grteh FhUosopktrs, 1, 14-ij; Zeller, I, 3, 663 ff. Diogenes of Apollonia asserted 
that the first principle must be capable of thought because "if one is willing to con- 
sider, one would find that things (like day, night, summer, winter, rain, wind, and 
lair weather) are arranged in the best possible way," and without reason such an 
anangement could not have been made (Diog. Ap. ap. Simp. Phys., 151, 11 ff.). 
But his reasoD-endowed first principle is air, which pervades all things; and like the 
other pre-Socratics, Diogenes seems to have lost himself in mechanical speculations 
as to the air. The reasoning element could not in any case have been characterized 
like the Demiurge. The teleological idea however was discussed at the time of 
Diogenes, as is shown by the passages (Xcn. Comm. i, 4; iv, 3) treated by S. 0. 
Dickerman, De argumtntK quSmsdam e ttmebira homims et animalium petitit (Halle, 
1909), and then seems to have been a treatise by an author as yet unknoim on the 
providential arrangement of the parts of the human body; cf. also J. Adam, RiMpous 
Teachert oj Gncee, 349. For later antiquity, however, and for the authors we are 
considering, it is clear that Plato is most often the ultimate source for the teleological ' 
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world is vidble and tangible, and is therefore the product of becom- 
ing; it must therefore have a creator (38B).' But it is a hard 
task to discover the maker and founder of this world, and having 
discovered him it is impossible to teU of him to all men; and there- 
fore Plato turns to the examination of the pattern used by the 
Demiurge (28C). Since the world is fair and the Demiurge good, 
the pattern must have been an eternal one (39A). Now the reason 
why the creator made this world is that he is good, and therefore 
can begrudge nothing, but wishes to liken everything as nearly as 
possible to himself (39E). He therefore took the chaotic mass of 
matter* and brought it into order, this being better than disorder 
(30A). But the creator must always act for the best; finding 
then that that which has reason is always better than that which 
has not, and that reason cannot exist without soul, he made this 

I universe a living creature with soul and mind (30B). The pattern 
then is an ideal living thing, embracing in itself all ideal beings, 
just as the world contains all material beings; it is the fairest of 
ideas and in every respect perfect (30CD), and it is one, for if 
there were two or more such, there would be a still higher idea 
that would embrace them. 

Hie influence of this portion of the Timaeus upon the Hexae- 
mera was immense. It is not necessary to assert that teleology 
came into Christian literature from Plato alone, but it must be 
-conceded that the Timaeus is the first great cosmology wherein 

'de^gn plays the chief rdle, and that in the Genesis story as it 

" stands the notion of preconception in the divine mind is not present. 

' Certainly many of the Hexaemeral writers employed Platonic 
material jn their interpretation of Genesis. 

To be more spedflc, we find in Plato the idea that God is 
changelessly good and can perform only the best acts (29E-30A), 
and it is likewise a Platonic principle that God cannot be the cause 
of anything evil.> His goodness is the reason for creation (agE). 

' Philo 3, 17 ff. uses this oiBument; his mtroduction is much like PUto's, but 
with Stoic elements. 

■Tlie so-cilled "secondary matter," said by Zeller, II, 1, 730 (fc^wing him 
Bkumker, Dot Problem dtr Malerit, MOnster, 1890, 141 S.), to be among the mytho- 
logical elements of the TiniMus, 

> Tim. 4aDE; Rep. 379B, 617E. 
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All these thoughts arecoimnoii topics of the Hezaemera, especially 
the last. It is diiecuy quoted by Fhilo and Philoponus and 
occurs as part of the tradition throughout its course.* The idea^ 
that God cannot be the cause of evil appears in various connec-J 
tions in- the Hezaemeral litnature.' In the polemic against 
astrology we find the argument that if the stars presage evil the 
blame for the latter must fall upon their maker, God, and this is 
impossible.' Nor would our writers admit that God is the cause 
of the harm done by animals, poisonous plants and reptiles, or 
thorns; th^ escape all these difficulties by saying that man's ~) 
on was the cause of all.* 

The assertion that there is an ideal pattern is echoed through- 
out the Hexaemera in various forms and developments, all of them 
to be traced ultimately to the Timaeus as the source. The "intel- 
ligible world " of Fhilo Judaeus is directly suggested by the pattern 
in the Timaeus, although the two are by no means identical. For _ 
Plato, the pattern is the idea of the living thing, independently 1 

' Phiki 6, 13; PhilopMius »^3, 4; 140, 16; BuU 9A; Oiigen De frin. U, 9, 6; 
Cbrysostom Bom. in Gtn. HI, 3, p. 35; Uuimus ap. Euthymhu I, 6; Athetugoru 
De retvrr. la; paeudo-EucheriuB 89SB; Honoriua of Autun Elncidarium iiiaC; 
IlModoRtUB Qu. in G*h. I, 4; Ttiieny of Chftrtre* Ha. $3; Petei Lcnnbud Smt. 
II, 1, 3; HildebcTt of Le Mans i2igA; Eiigena De di». not. m, 2; Arnold of 
Chutres 15156; Augustine DCD XI, 11 (dting Plato), a. R. GottwtUd De 
Grtgorio Ifmiaiueno PlaUmiee, BresUu, 1906, 15. 

■ It was found in the pKudo-Salomonic Wisdom; Zdler m, 2, 393 and n. 5. 
See also Greg. Nyn., Bex. 81D; Philoponus 300, 3 S.; Odo De pecc. orig. in Max. 
BM.falr.'XXI.iii; Amoldof ChaitresisspD. VMo 2S,iB.(fd.Deco»J,Hnt>utnim 
163, 8 ff. C-W), asserting tlus principle to show that God could not create the evil 
elements in nun, but left them to the angels, is directly TCminiscent of Tim. 41DE ff. 
See also Gottwald of. cit. ab. 

J Ba^ 131D; Ambrose 196B; Augustine Lit. 11, 17, 35. 

'T^o^bS&wad Atitolyaim'n.,iT,p.iaei; Chryso»t0inlX,4, p. 79; Theodoretus ' 
Qu. in Gen. I, 18; Ptocopius loSA; Augustine Man. I, 18, ZJt. VCl, 18; pseudo- 
Eucheriiu 900A, 901C; Beda Com. 196C, aooA, Bai. 31D; Hugo of St. Victor 37D; 
Neckam £)« fudvfM rentm n, 156; Abelard Bex. 7SoD, 767B; 'B.oaimvaSex. asSD; 
Angelomus iioB, laiB; Peter Lombard II, 15, 3; Rupert of Deub »3iB; Vincent 
of Beauvais, Spec. hitl. I, ig; Albertus Magnus, Summa ie (real. IV, 73, 5, 8; Bnmo 
is6A; Peter Comestor 1061D, 1064A. For the idea that the rose at first had no 
thorns, and the like, see Milton, P.L. TV, 156: "Flowers of all hue and with- 
out thorn the rose;" Basil 105B; Ambrose 17SC; pseudo-Eustathiua 716B; Glyca 
4SA. 
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6 THE HEXAEHERAL LTtERATUKZ 

existing; while for Philo, the intelligible world is the ideal counter- 

I part of the material world,' and it is definitely stated that ^^ 

(^ m^de it." Philo was influenced by the Stoic doctrines abo in^Eis 

matter {infra, p. 15). It is in essentially the Philonic form that 

the doctrine of the pattern is found in the Fathers, among whom 

Origen may be especially^ mentioned. The neo-Platonists passed 

( on the doctrine of the pattern-world to Augustine, and from his 

I time until the middle of the twelfth century the latter was the 

i_ dominating force in Christian interpretation of Genesis. At that 

time Platonic influence was again felt, particularly in connection 

with this topic; but the Christians were always loath to say that 

the pattern is sa independently existing idea. 

Another important line of Platonic influence is the notion that 

r matter in itself resists the efforts of the Demiurge and his assistants 

[ to carry out their plans for its better ordering.* In the latter 

part of the dialogue, wherem the nature and affections of the human 

soul and body are discussed (68Eff.), the constantly-recurring 

motive is the contrast of the divinely made reason with the mortal 

portion of the soul and the mortal body — products of Necessity — 

and the disorder which they cause, in spite of the efforts of the 

hewers of the Demiurge to make the human economy as perfect 

/-as possible. This natural perversity of matter forms a meta- 

Vj)hysical limitation on the power of the Demiurge. Similar limita- 

, tion is indicated by Efi9o (7, 5 ff.) whoi he says that matter in 

i itself is too weak to receive all the benefits that the power of God 

could bestow; and after many centuries the theme of the resistance 

of matter to the divine wilt again became prominent in the De 

mandi universiiate of Bernard of Tours. 

The doctrines concerning time in the Timaeus (37C-39E) are 
closely connected with the topic outlined above. The Demiurge 
wished to make the world still more like its pattern, but the pattern 
is eternal (omvuk), and a thing generated cannot from this very 
' E.g., he includes the ideas o{ euth, heaven, air, and space, 9, 4 B. Cf . Paul 
Sborey, Unity (ifPlalo'i Though 37, a. 156. 

' Plato hints at this; Ref. S97Ci Tim. 34A3. He does not, however, develi^ 
it as a doctrine. 

* Plato calk this resistance Necessity. Cf. 3;D, 41A, 48A, 69B, 36E; Paul 
Shorey, AJ.P. X, 61 1., on Tim. 48A; J. Adam, op. oil. 361. 
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fact be eternal. Therefore time, the image of eternity, moving 
in regular mathematical intervals was created, and the Imninaries 
were made to mark off its periods. Time was therefore made 
together with the universe and did not previously exist (38B). 
Similarly in the Hexaemera eternity is distinguished from time* - 
and the statement is made that time did not exist before creation.* 
Li connection with this came the idea that God is not in time, a 
principle of which Augustine and his followers made use in answer- 
ing the questions how God came to create the world so late, how 
an immutable God could be moved at any time to create, and 
what God did before creation. 

The remaining portions of the Ttmaeus furnished certain 
Hezaemeral topics, although they are cited less frequentiy than 
the parts outlined above. After the discussion of the patterCt, 
Plato proceeds to say that the world is material, and in order 
to be visible must contain fire, and to be tan^ble, earth (3iB).i 
But in order to make a proportion there had to be four elements 
(31C), and from the fact that they are in proportion the elements 
are held together by a bond of friendship (32C).* The elaborate 
mathematical theory of the derivation of the elements from space 
exercised no influence on the Hexaemera, yet the accounts of the 
development of the dements from the primal chaos, as given by 
the Platonizing writers of the twelfth century, Bernard of Tours 
and Thierry of Chartres, clearly owe much to this portion of the 
Ttmaeus. Plato eventually derives matter from space, but in 
several passages (30A, 52D ff.) he speaks of matter ("secondary 
matter, " p. 4, n. 3) as existing in chaotic form before creation, the 

■ Hugo of Amiens says thst God piecedes the worid by eternity, not by time 
(i34i)B). Honorius Dt imapnt mumii II, t afftlies atuum to God alone; temfera 
atlerna, beginning before tlie worid and continuing witb It and after it, to the arekt- 
lyput ohmJiu and to the angels; Itmfiiu to the world. He calls the latter umbra 
MM (cf. Tim. 37D). Cf. Peter Comeator 1056A, pseudo-Euatathlus 730B. 

■IM08, 5ff.;0rigenff(Di>.iiiGn>. 147A; Baaili^B; Ambroae 131A; Augustine 
Uf. V, 5, ifnit. I, a; DuBartas,p. 3, in Sylvester's translation; Hugo of St Victor 
J4A; Beda Com. io4fi; Hrabaniu 444B, 453B; Remi of Auierre 54B; Peter 
Lombard n, a, 4; Bandinut II, 3; Giraldus Camb. 345; Arnold of Chartres 1516A; 
Vincent of Beauvais, Sfte. Hit. I, a; Peter Comestor Ux. eit. I 

' Cited by PhiltqMnus 7S, at; itg, i; Basil ajA; Augustine Lit. HI, 4, 6. ' 

* a. BaiU 33A. 
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"nurse" of material things taking on one fonn after another (saD), 
and the four elements as it were having traces of their own forms 
(53B). The early Hexaemeral writers had not implied that in 
the first-made chaos the elements were not present in their proper 
forms.* Bernard, however, speaks of a material first principle, 
hyle, existing in a state of confusion, taking on one quality after 
another, although the constant change centers about the forms of 
the four elements: erat hyle Tiaiurae uuUus antiquissimus, genera- 
tionis uterus indefessuSyformarum prima subiectio, materia corporum, 
substantiae fundamentum .... irreqwieta est nee potutt kyle 
meminisse quando uel nascefttiumformis uel occidentium rejluxumibus 
intermissius adiretur . . . . ei quod figurarum omnium susceptione 
conuertilur, nuUius suae formae signaculo specialiter insignttur. 
uerum quoquo paelo frenata est licentia discursandi, ut dementorum 
firmioribus inniteretur substantiis eisque quatemis uelut radicibus 
inkaereret materies inquieta (De mundi universitate 10, 47 S.). Noy$, 
the "mind" of God, brings the four elements out of the confusion 
and the present world is developed. Thierry (Hex. 60-61) has 
reference to the same passages of the Ttmaeus when he defines the 
informilas of Gen. 1:2 as the kyle or chaos of the philosophers. 
Such was the informitas that little or no diflference between the 
elements could be perceived, and this difference was overlooked 
by the philosophers; but Plato saw it and declared that the con- 
fusion of the elem^ts underlay the elements, not as preceding 
them in time, but as confusion precedes separation. 

In Ttmaeus 32C ff. the nature, shape, and motion of the material 
world is discussed, and with 34C the topic of the world soul is 
taken up. Though there is but one slight allusion to Plato's 
elaborate account of its making,' it is probable that even in early 

' Descriptions of chaos as a confusion of already developed elements are some- 
times difGcult to distinguish from the Platonic chaos about to be described. This b 
perhaps due partially to Ovid Mel. I, 15 ff.: uigtu erat et teUus iUic et ponlus el aer,] 
sic erat initabilis leiliu, initabitis unda, \ lucis egens aer. nuili sua forma manebat. 
The later lines nam caelo terras et terris abscidil undas | et li/piidum spisso secreuU ah 
atre caelum however show that the chaos was made up of the elements. Du Bartas 
follows this passage, first stating that God made the elements and then that they 
lacked their present characteristics. There are also descriptions of a primary matter 
like the substrate of Aristotle, mere potentiality^ cf. Vincent of Beauvois Spec. kisl. 
I, 16. 

* Justin Ap^. I, chap. 60. 
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times certain Christians identified Plato's world soul and the 
Spirit of God in Gen. i : 2, for Jerome found it necessary to deny 
the identity of the two/ Further protests were made by the 
more orthodox writers of the twelfth century,' but their con- 
temporaries Abdard, Thierry of Chartres, and Bernard of Tours, 
under the influence of the revival of Platonism at that time, were 
believers in the world soul.^ 

In 41A ff. the Demiurge addresses the gods.* The gods ate 
not immortal, but shall never be destroyed without the consent 
of the Demiurge: to make the world complete, three other classes 
of beings (the inhabitants respectively of the air, earth, and water, 
since the gods are conceived of as fiery)* must be created (41B), 
but if the Demiurge himself made them they would be the equals 
of the gods. The immortal part of the soul therefore was made 
by the Demiurge, while his helpers fashioned the mortal portion 
and the body. 

The remainder of the dialogue discusses psychology, the deriva- 
tion of the elements from primary space, the properties of matter 

' Bebr. Qu. in Got. 9S7B 3.: ex quo itiitUegimus lUm de ipirilu titundt diet, lU 
noimuUi arbHrantur, sed de spiritu stmcto, qui et ipse uiuificalor omnium a priatifno 
dicitur (dted by Strabus Gkss. Ord. 70B). Augustine's (eariier) attitude was more 
Uberal) £(6. imp. 4, 17: ^oiejl autem et aUler intdUgi, ut spiriium dti, uitaiem crta- 
luram, qua uniutrsus isle uisibiiis mundus algue omnia corporea anttinentur et mouentur, 
inleUegamus, ctti deus omnipotent Iribitil uim quondam libi seruiendi ad operandum 
in iis quae gignuntur. Jerome's objection might include in its applicatioa those whose 
belief wu tinctured with Stoidsm; infra, p. 18. 

'Kupert of Deutz 305D (meatiouDg Plato)^ Hugo of Amiens isssA; Angelo- 
mus 116A; Peter Comestor T057A. 

■ Abelaid believed that Pl&to and his school held ao essentially Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity; d. TheiU. Ckr. I, v., especially 1144A; Intr. ad tkeol. I, xvii-xx. 
But in Hex. 735B S. be said that "spirit of God" might be sinqtiy wind. Thieny, 
discussing Gen. i : 3, says that Plato called the spirit the world soul snd the Christians 
the Holy Spirit (Bex. 61-62). Bernard {De mund. unit. 13, 147 ff.) describes the 
n wfcJTiS of the world soul in language highly reminiscent of the Timaeus, deriving it, 
however, like the neo-Platonists, from the Noys by emanation. William of Conches 
to some extent shored these opinions (cf. E. Werner, "Wilhelms von Auveigne Ver- 
bUtnis zu den Platonikern des xii. Jahrhunderts," Sittb. d. Ak. Wiss., Plul.-Bist. 
Kl., Wien, 74, 135) and mentions them in De pkU. mundi 45D. 

' Qtations in Abelard 747A; Neckam 13; Philc^Kinus 134, 34. 

* Cf. 3gE, which is probably the source for the statements assigning one kind of 
being to each element, as Honorius D« tmofiM Mtmdt 1, 3; Philo 51, 14-15; Ginldus 
Cambt. 343. Augustine IM. IH, 9 ascribes this view to q\adam pUlosopki. 
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as d^>eDdeiit upon the shape of the elementary corpuscles, and the 
physiology of man, all of which may be dismissed after the dis- 
cus^on of a few special topics that made their way into the Hexae- 
mera. Philo's passage in praise of si^t and light {De op. mund. 
17, II f[.) is based upon Ttmaeus 47Aff.; the statement of Philo- 
ponus (140, 5 ft.) that Plato asdgned the cubical shape to the earth 
corpuscle is a reminiscence of Tim. 5sD; and there are references 
to Plato's assertion that there are two kinds of fire — that which 
bums, and that which does not burn but gives off light;' as well 
as to the statement that coi^;ulated blood becomes flesh and sinew 
(Tim. 82C).* Philoptmus (133, 34) remai^ that in the imiverse 
we cannot properly speak of "up and down" but only of "center 
and circumference, " possibly with reference to Tim. 63C fi., though 
he was familiar with Aristotle and could have found the same in 
De caelo 268b, 30. Plato however is probably the source for the 
topic that man is erect in stature and thereby shows his kinship 
with heaven, while the beasts are inclined toward the earth.^ 

WhUe the Timaeus is the prime source of Platoni? influence 
among the Fathers, certain' topics can be traced to other dialogues. 
Among these is the idea quoted from I^dar in Theaetetus 173E, 
that the mind can traverse the universe independently of the body.^ 
Again, the very common comparison of man, the microcosm, to the 
universe is suggested in several Platonic passages, notably Pkilebus 
29A S., where Socrates, having shown that the body of man is 

' Buil laiCi Ambrow 191D; HiilopiHius 76, 7 B.; Neckam I, 71. Cf. Tim. 
4SB, S8C. 

•Basil 168A; Philapoiim iiq, itS.; Proa^'us losD; Tbeodosius Melitenut 
4,3. 

) Tim. 90A, 93A S. The notkui ii found before Plato in Xen. Comm. i, 4, 11. 
How commou it wu may be seen from the dt&tions collected by S. O. Dickemuii, 
o^. cil., gaS., to tduch should be added AldmmAvitiu; AmbroHe 145B; Philopoiiiu 
169, 5; Augustine Ifon. I, 17, Lib. imp. 16, 60) Ftecultdius Ckron. 1, y, Glyca 173A 
(dtnig Gieg. Nyis.); pseudo-Eucherius 901A; Beda Sac. 29D, Com. 305C; Giral- 
dus Camb. 348; Hiabonua 4^oC; Aogdomiu iiiD; Wandalbert 639A: Rtqxrt of 
Dentz abiD; Pioct^ius 117B; Bernard of Toun 55, 37 S.; Basitiua Seleuc 36AB; 
Peter Comestor 1063D, Ovid Ma. I, 84-86 is often dttd in this connection but is 
evidently not the ultimate source of the tt^c 

• Philo 23, 13 fi.; Ambrose 359C ind Ep. 43, 15 (the latter dted by Cohn- 
Wendknd, PUtonit AUx. of. I, i.tttt); Pisides 738 ff.; Du Baitu, 166 in S)4vester>B 
trtoslation. 
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composed of the four elements, drawn from the foitr elements in 
the universe, suggests that the soul of man may be drawn from the 
soul of the universe.' In Tim. 44D the shape of the head is com- 
pared to that of the universe, and in 81A the whole body is said 
to work on the same principles as those of the universe. 

Plato is accorded respectful treatment, in general, by the 
Heiaemeral writers. Therewere,however,certainPlatonicassump- ; 
lions that the church could not accept, especially the theory of the-* 
eternity of matter,* the doctrine of metempsychosis, which Origen \ 
was accused of holding,^ and the theory that the ideal pattern of 
creation is independent of God.* 

With the exception of Philo and the Platonizing Christians of 
the twelfth century our writers show their familiarity with the~j 
Timaeus by quotation rather than by weavii^ it into their work.. J 
Even Philoponus, who quotes the Timaeus more frequently than 
any other Hexaemeral writer, seldom passes beyond quotation. 
But Platonism in its derivative forms, as has been said above, 

'Ct. PhUo 51, 6ff,; Hanoriua Elucid. 1 116B B.; Giraldus Camb. 347; Bernard 
of Toms 55, ij S.; Arnold of Chaitres 1538B S. In a Eomcirhat different form, 
o>mparing man and the universe in parts otber than the four elements, the topic is 
fomid in the Jewish uon-c&nonical books. Cf. also Ambrose 265A S.; Honoriui 
Bex. 358C S., pseudo-Eustathius 74gAEf.; WandAlbert 639A; Rem! of Auieire 57B; 
Raleigh I, 3, 5; Bernard of Tours passim. On the origin of the topic see Lobeck 
Atlaophamus 11, 911 S. 

' The Christians probably had in mind the passages concerned with "secondary 
matter"; see B&umher, op. cU. 143. Theo|dulus II, 4, p. 54 in a polemical passage 
mentions the Platonists especially, and in other passages of the same sort Plato prob- 
ably sharesthepolemicwith the Epicuieans and pagan philosophy generally. Cf. Basil 
8Ai Ambrose lijA; Lactantius Inst. U, 8,8; Origen Com. is Gm. 48A; Augustine 
Man. T, 6; Rupert of Deutz 302C; Anastasius Sinaita 857C; Piocopius Com. in 
Gen. apAff.; Greg. Nai. Poemata dogmoHca TV, 3-4; Maximus ap. Eus. Pratp. «. 
Vn, la ff. The Latin writers of the Middle Ages often repeated the statement of ~< 
Ambrose (133A), that Gen. 1:1 refutes Plato, who had three principles, God, the; 
pattern, and matter, and Aristotle, who had three, matter, form, and the operatorium; 
cf. Rcmi 53D; Peter Lombard U, i, i; Bandinus U, i; Hugo of Amiens tiStA; 
Hugo of St. Victor 33B; Arnold of Cfaartres rsijA; Peter Comestor 10558 (who 
adds Epicurus). 

) Origen was strenuously opposed by Arnold of Chartres 1511A; Gr^ory of 
Narianrua (Poem. dog. VII, 7) opposes metempsychosis. CL Glyca r4SB; Rupert 
of Deutz 366B. 

^Cf. Ambrose la^B, followed by Rupert of Deutz I, i; Theodoretus 104A 
(mentioning Plato). 
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became an integral part of Augustine's interpretation, and through 
the latter to a certain extent colored all later thought. 

The reason for the limited knowledge of Plato in the Hexaemeral 
'^ tradition is the lapse of Greek learning in the Middle A^es. From 
^-the time of Augustine the western church knew the Timaeus only 
'\ in tran^tion and in citation; and dxuing the Middle Ages the 
translation of Cbalddius,' which extends only through sjC.and that 
of Cicero* were the sole sources with the exception of such informa- 
tion as could be gfuned from citations in Augustine and the materials 
furnished by Macrobius, Boethius, and the De dogmaie Platonis of 
Apuleius. It seems probable that Augustme did not use the 
Greek text but the translation of Victorinus.* Abelard, who had 
some knowledge of Greek, knew Plato indirectly.^ 

A contributory cause for the respect that is shown for Plato 
by the Christian writers was the belief prevalent in early times 
that he was acquainted with the Hebrew sacred Uterature and drew 
therefrom. This belief was founded upon the actual or supposed 
agreements between Plato and the Scriptures, and seems first to 
have been expressed by Aristobulus.^ Philo asserted that the 
Hebrew literature was the source of Greek philosophy* and the 
early Christians said that Plato borrowed from the Bible.' This 
is common in Philoponus,' and Ai^:ustme reports that certain 
> See Wiobel, Plat. Timattu inUrprde Chakidio, pp. xii B. Ueberw^-Heinie, 
Gesck. d. Pkil. n, 171; De Wulf, Bist. de ia tkU. mUUvak (id ed.), 150. Guiuo of 
Novan (d. 967) seems to have carried a copy of tbU tnmslation into Germuiy (see 
G. Becber, Cataloti BUfMhecarum Anttqui, Bonn, 1885, 64)- The short commentary 
by Willi&m of Conches is founded on Cludcidius. 

'BtdteifOp.cit. lot, indicates tiiat Cicero's tnnslatitH) was in the libruyat Bee. 

• Boissier, La fin du pagaitismt, I, 307. 

• S. M. Deutsch, Peler Abadord, 58; McCabe, POtr Abdard, 86-87, i">- 

tAp. Euseb. Praep. et. Xllf, 12B.; see Zellet III, a, ijjS. Hennippus had 
previously declared tiiat Greelc philosophers drew from Hebrew sources; Zeller III, 
t, 301, n. I. 

'Zeller III, 1, 393-94, and notes. 

'Justin Martyr Apol. I, 59-60, says that Plato took his conception of diaotic 
matter from Gen., chap. I, and the division of the world soul (Tim, 36B) from the 
narrative of the setting up of the cross by Moses in the wilderness. 

'Fliiloponus 173, 4S. claims Uiat Tim, iqE is derived from the Bible; the same 
is asserted {;8, tsff.) of rfm. 30A; of Hni. 4»B {4,35; i.l4. ^^B.); and of Tiik. 37C 
(303,378.). 
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Christians thou^t that Plato met the prophet Jeremiah in Egypt. 
He points out, however, that this was chronologically impossible' 
and without stating that Plato and his followers knew the Scrip- 
tures simply says "None approach us nearer than they.'" Never- 
theless in the middle ages Peter Comestor believed that Plato read | 
the Mosaic books in Egypt and confounded the spirit of God J 
(Gen. I : a) with the world soul.* 

No one work of Aristotle, like the Timaeus of Plato, was the 
source of Aristotelian influence on the Hezaemera; much philo- 
sophical and scientific material, however, was drawn from his 
writings, and during the period when he was the dominating 
philosopher Aristotelian authority is constantly cited. It would 
be an endless and profitless task to point out all the Aristotelian 
elements in the Hexaemera, and we shall therefore consider but a 
few of the more important lines of his influence. 

It has already been stated that the Platonic theory of the 
elements, with its elaborate mathematical demonstration, was not 
employed by the Hexaemeral writers. The sin^ler Aristotelian 
theory of the interaction of the elements by means of their like 
qualities however was generally adopted. In De generations et 
corruptione ii, 4 Aristotle assigns two qualities out of the four, 1 
hot-cold, wet-dry, to each element, opposites never bdng joined. 
Fire is hot and dry; air, hot and wet; water, cold and wet; earth, 
cold and dry. When the dryness of the fire overcomes the wetness 
of the air the two merge, and through such an intermediate change 
an element can unite with the one, both of whose qualities are 
opposite to its own. Similar explanations of interaction are fre- 
quently made in the Hezaemera.' We also find mention of 

■ DCD, VIII, II. Augustine says tlut be had fonneriy believed the lepoR aod 
had included it in his writings (i.e., De doclr. Ckr. H, 18). 
•DCD.Wm s- 

* Peter Comestor 1057A: hunc locum m^ iateUexit Plata dictum hoc pulaiu di 
atiima mundi; d. Rupeit of Deut2 105D. Other passages of Peter Comestor (e.g., 
1061D, 1066C) similarly accuse Plato oC mfntnVing [he meaning o( the Scriptures. 

• Basil SgCff.; Ambrose iGjDfi) Chalcidius Cam. in Tim. 316; Honorius 
De im. mund. 1, 3; Du Baitas, 31, in S^vester's transUtion; Philopoaus iSo, 19 S.; 
Bernard of Tours 61, 50 ff.; Giraldua Camb. 343- But Cosmas 113 ff. contests the 
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>-AristotIe's doctrines of qualities and the substrate,' and of the fifth 
V elnnent,' and his division of the soul into its various faculties;* 
and the Eistoria ammalium is a source of some of the stories about 
animAk found in the Pkysiologus, the compilation used by Basil 
and his followers. Augustine {Lit. V, 21, 42) mentions with dis- 
approval the doctrine that the upper regions are under divine 
guidance, while the lower are subject to disordered, fortuitous 
motion, doubtless with reference to Aristotle. The criticism was 
made both by pagans and by Christians that according to Aristotle 
God did not concern himself with the government of the lower 
world,' and Aristotle may therefore be criticized in the polemics 
of the Christians against the notion that the world is imcreated 
and eternal, or self-developed,^ a doctrine which would naturally 
be attributed also to the Epicureans. 

Although the Stoics were materialists, their influence upon the 
Hexaemeral writers, direct or indirect, was considerable. They 
divided the world into the passive principle, formless matter, and 
the active principle, the logos in it, God.* The latter to be sure 
is not an inteUigible being, but is spoken of as "technical fire"; it 
receives, however, the attribute of providence and plays the part of 
reason (logos) in the world.' In the Hezaemera likewise contrasts 
are made in the Stoic fashion between the active and the passive.* 

• Zeller n, a, 315 S.', referenc« to the Aristotelian and neo-FUtonic principle 
that the two are separable only in tlwught are frequently found. Origen De prin, 
IV, 1,33; Basil iiA. 

■Baal 3sB; Ambrose 1340; Anastasius Sin. 858A; Bernard of Tours 38, So ff.; 
Vincent of Beauvais Spec. fuU. m, 3. 

' Aristotle De amm. 414 asg ff. enumerates five (vegetative, sensory, logical, 
appetitive, motor) of which the first three are mentitmed by our authors^ Greg. 
Nyss. De hom. op. 144D ff.; Procopius 117C. 

< Aristotle held that the ether, of iriu'ch the upper regions are composed, is 
involved in a circular motion, but that the very nature of the elements necessitates 
other and less regular movement in the lower regions; d. De caelo agi bit ff.; Zeller 
II, i, 437-39, 468. For the criticism of Aristotle by pagans and Christians, see 
Zeller ibid. 468, n. 1, also Plut. De defeclu orae. 433D. 

'Cf. Philo a, tiff. * Diog. Laer. VII, r34. 

* Beinze, Die Lekre vom Logos, 83-B4. 

'Fire and air are said to be active, earth and water pasdve; Augustine Lit. 
m, 10; Lactant. Inst. II, g, ai ; cf. Flut. De earn. not. 49, i, p. 10S5; Nemes. De not. 
kom. 5, 164 Matth.; Cic. Acad, i, 16. Philo 3, 16 ff., and Basil 33B use Stoic language 
in the contrast of the activity of God with the pas^vity of matter. 
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The most impOTtaat influence of the Stoics, however, came in • 
their doctrine of the Ic^os in its various forms. When Philo, 
adopting the Platonic theory of an ideal pattern of the universe, 
stated that thb pattern existed in the divine reason, he employed 
the Stoic teim logos, which they had used to signify the reason 
of man (a part, as they held, of the universal logos mentioned above) 
both when it remains in man's breast (iniidSeroi) and when it is 
expressed in speech (wpo^pwcifc).' Philo caUs the ideal pattern 
of the world God's logos, on the analogy of human reason,* and 
Theophilus of Antioch says that the Son, the Logos of God, was 
ivButOvni before the creation, but irpo4>opue6i when he goes 
forth to be the agent of creation.' Theophilus does not speak 
of two logoi, but of the divine Word in two phases, first, abiding 
in God in eternity and so containing the ideas of all that God is 
to create, and second, sent forth by God as his means of conunum- 
cation and the instrument of creation (Ad Aulol. U, lo, So). He 
does not spedficaUy state that the Word in its first state contains 
the world of ideas, but since he calls it God's "counsellor, mind, 
and intelligence" and says that God made heaven and earth 
through his word (op. cit. So) we must assume that this was his 
meaning and ttiat he agrees herein with Philo, whom indeed he 
probably follows. 

Origen lays even more stress than Theophilus upon the phase 
of the Word called by the latter ivSideem. The Word or Wisdom 
cont^ns all the forms (species) of things to be created, whether 
substantial or accidental, and was itself created prior to these 
(De princ. I, 2, 131B). God's Wisdom never existed apart from 
him (ihid. IV, i, 28). After Origen, the use of the terms Son, - 

' For a discusdon of the temu see Heinze op. eit. 140 S. 

' Zeller (III, a, 413-34) is probably right (against Heinze, op. cU. 331 ff.) in 
saying that Philo did not [onnally distingaJBh a divine IriiiSrrvt and rpa^opixSt 
logos. Philo uses the tiro tenns with reference to the human miiid. 

J Theophilus II, lo, 78: Bx"' *'' ^ '■^ i^' ^vroO \iytt Miittn* h rats Itlatt 
vT^aTx'*^ tyirrtof aOrij', ktX. Ibid, at, ii8; Ilpi 1^ ti yUito9tn roOrot «Ix<>> 
tittfiovt^r, iauTtO r»Br tal ifipiftirii' Srra. irirt Si 4MX<r'<' i Mt wei^ai Ira tPevK^ 

OUTO, rofa'Ar t6» Uye* iyirr^tw rpo^pixtw at ttntMt aMt toB \iyau, dXXA 

X^* ynrirat mX ry Uyy atroS Sii wawrit i/uWr. CI. AthenagoTU Suppl. lo and 
34; Tatian Oral. 5. 
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Word, and Wisdom, equivalent to logos, persisted throughout the 
course of the tradition.' 

Likewise the Stoic doctrine of «r7re/>/*oT«w5 XtPyw, once it had 
been enunciated, found a place in some of the more important 
Hezaemera. This logos, as its name implies, was according to 
n the Stoics a force in matter which brought about its development 
along certain determined lines in the same way that seeds develop. 
Used in the singular niunber, the term is applied to God, who 
remains in this form in the world, first bringing forth the four 
elements;' used in the plural number, it refers to certain powers 
that take over matter and ^ve it form, and then remain in the 
world to perpetuate the spedes thus originated.* In the De 
opijicio mundi of Philo there is a trace of this Stoic doctrine in the 
statement (13, siff.) that the reproduction of plants is due to 
logoi which lie concealed in their germinal elements; the term 
<7Tr€p/*aT«Js Xrfiws, too, is found in Philo.* After Philo the 
neo-Platonists adopted the idea. With Aristotle they held that 
matter and form are never separable,^ and they sometimes applied 
the term logos to the forms of matter, each a real concept, and 
distii^uished, as in the Stoic and Philonic systems, by always being 
connected with the notion of energy.* Among Uie Christians, 
Augustine took the idea of seminal logoi and used it in connection 
with his peculiar explanation of the Hezaemeron. When God 
made all things together, therein were contained whatever things 
are in the universe — sun, moon, stars, earth, and water — and what- 
ever was later developed out of them, in the same manner that 
the tree is contained in the seed (Lit. V, 23, 45). To this Augustine 

■ For GRfory of Nazianzus see R. Gottwald, op. cil. 18. 

* Diog. Laer. Vn, 136; Heinze, iii. 

> Heinxe 114 and d. 3. like logoi are spoken of both absolutely and as being 
contained in God; Plac. I, 7, 33. 

* Sec Hdnie 339 ff. 

■ PloL Btm. IV, 3, g: fliiNrf XJ^y r^r tbtSar *al r^r iiafiix'^i* S'>f^iait>l»t "oi 
ToO ffo^oCi x^" ytyrtaBiu r»nH^t. ttrtt aiic Ifr fre ain ttfuxSro riSt tA rav dU' ir^f 

roCra x<*p'i)>"'" s^^ •t' ' (tXX^Xw* oUr r«. 

* Heinze 318; Zellet in, i, 609 and a. 7. Here again the first forms produced 
are said to be the elements. 
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joins the statement that fonnless matter precedes form not in 
time but only in origin. He denotes the subjects of the first crea- 
tion variously by the terms aetemae raUones (Lit. IV, 24, 41), 
causdUs rationes {ibid. VI, 14, 15; VII, 22, ay, cf. causaUter 
condilusVI, g; ratio creandi hominisVI, g), causae (Vl, 11, 15, 18), 
primordiales causae (VI, io),rationes pritnordiates (VI, 11), etementa 
(VI, 10), primae causae (VI, 15). The use of the term ratio, which 
often means "idea, " shows probably that the general notion came 
to Augustine from the neo-Platonists, but he constantly returns 
to the comparison with the seed, which is more akin to Stoicism. 
In his beUef that in this manner the first creation contained all 
things both in substance and in the forms of their various species 
Augustine differed radically from many of the commentators of 
the Middle Ages, who held that the substance of all things was 
created at once but that they were distingui^ed into their various 
q>ecies in the course of the six days. 

Traces of this logos doctrine are likewise to be found in the 
Gre^ Fathers. In Basil, it occurs in the notion that the commands 
of God create the nature of things' and that these divine commands 
remain in nature, and, for example, cause the earth to continue to 
bear fruits.' Gregory of Nyssa states even more explicitly the 
notion that God 's commands create the nature of things and deter- 
mine their natural modes of action which made up the so-called 
necessary causal sequences in this world (cf. Hex. 72C, 76B). 
This nature of things, made by God and distinguished by the terms 
ffo^ and T^v%KAtj he calls logos.^ Gregory goes much farther 
in this matter than Basil ; he has reference not simply to the soninal 
power implanted in the earth, sea, and animals, but to the begin- 
nings, causes, and powers (&^pfui(, alTiat, fiwo/*«?, Hex. 72B) 
which God lodged in the world in the beginning and from which 

■ C(. ir«z. SiC (where it is staled that mtei received its propeny of fiowiog 
downhill from the comnukiHi of God in 1:9): (hoc ^r4 ^Aifiit Ati vM^unt. 

'Ibid. <ibh; the first conunand became a "law" of nature. Cf. 149C and 
164C (the language in the latter passage is Stole: 4^f< ri rpitraypa 6Si /Sail{»»; 
cf. Diog. Laei. Vn, 156); also 189C. 

'Hex, 73A S.; ilXXl XP^ itd^rif rAr Smtt cat Xifor nri ro^r t> rat rtxttir 
tyK^ett* rwTttat . . . . rl oBr iJwn i Mf; twnS^ Xiyov rapatraruri ^Tir 4 Toutfnr 
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were developed heaven, earth, ether, air, stars, fire, sea, animals, 
and plants. Thus Gregory in an important item agreed with and 
anticipated Augustine, namely, in asserting that potentiaUy all 
things existed in the first creation, although they were not actually 
existent (77D).' The development of the world from these causes 
is not automatic, but is the working of the logos of each thing 
given it by God (72C); and Moses shows that the apparently 
natural sequences are in fact due to God's wisdom and direction 
by representing them as following God's commands (73A, 76B). 
The causes or iogoi in Gregory's thoi^ht therrfore are forms which 
determine both the constitution of things and the action and repro- 
duction of individuals. He seems to have blended in this doctrine 
the Platonic ideas, the Aristotelian forms, and the Stoic seminal 
logoi- 

The Stoics sometimes spoke of God as a spirit (inievfia) per- 
vading the whole material universe (Plac. I, 7, 33), an idea which 
seems to have been suggestive to the earlier Hezaemeral writers 
in commenting upon Gen. 1:2 and 2:7, even though the Stoic 
"spirit" was a material thing. We find mention of this Stoic 
doctrine.* Theophilus apparently conceives of the spirit of God 
in Gen. i : 2 as a wind or breath, but ascribes to it a life-giving 
power which nourishes the waters and through them the world;* 
if God should withhold it the world would perish. God's ^irit 
encompasses about the whole world (I, 5, 16). There is perhaps 
a suggestion of Stoicism here,* together with the Old Testament 
conception of the wind as a mysterious and poweriul agent of God.* 
In the later writers, however, the "spirit of God" in Genesis is 
generally identified with the third member of the Trinity. 

■ Cf. H. F. Oabom, Prtm the Greets to Darmn, New Yoit, 1908, 71, Gw^ory 
appaiently was acquainted with Stoic teaching; d. De htm. cf. 157A, where he 
aUudea to the theory that the heart is the seat of intelligence. 

'Theophilusn, 4, 54; Atben^oits Supfl. 6, 32; 22,108. 

' n, 13, 94; 7, 32, Ptiilo's conception, De of. m. q, 10, b similar. 

• Even cleatei in Tatian Or. con. Gr., who distinguishes between two varieties 
of sfint; the greatei being the likeness of God, originally infused in man but lost 
through sin, the inferior being a creation of God that permeates matter; op. cit. 
7, II, 13, to; cf. Athenagoras Stifpl. n; Aimi Puech, Rechtrekes sw le iiseours 
aux Greet de Tatien, Paris, 1903, 65. 

* W. R. Shoemaker in Jour. Bib. Ut. XXIII, 13 ff. 
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Other less importaiit reminisc^ces of Stoicism are sometimes 
foxind in the Hexaemera. For example, Basil uses the Stoic argu- 
ment that the world is perishable because its parts are destruc- 
tible.' Mention is also made, but always in a hostile spirit, of 
the periodical destruction of the world and the ultimate return of 
all things to exactly the same form and order.* 

It was of course inevitable that the educated Christians of the 
fourth century and later should come in contact with neo-Platonism, 
and it is not strange to £nd that they considered certain features of 
that philosophy worthy of adoption. In the Hexaemera there is 
evidence that the neo-PIatonists inspired the tendency of the Latin 
theologians after Augustine to declare that God is outside of time 
and space, or even beyond attributes of any kind. The first clear 
reference to them is found in Basil 's objection to the theory which 
regards God as the involmitary cause of the universe, as a body is 
of its shadow or an illuminating body of its brilliance.* Augustine 
however is the first of the commentators who was clearly influenced 
by neo-Flatonism in an important way, and through him certain 
traces of neo-Platonism came into the Latin Hexaemera generally. 
The De tUvisione nalurae of Johaimes Scotus Erigena, which was 
affected by the pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita as well as by Augus- 
tine, and the De mundi universiiate of Bernard of Tours, in which 
the world soul, as was remarked above, is derived from the Noys 
by the neo-Platonic device of emanation, are the most important 
of the works after Augustine which show the influence of the 
neo-Platonists. 

Augustine's acquaintance with neo-Platonism is an admitted - 
fact and has been the subject of investigation.* He himself . 
declares in a much-quoted passage (Conf. VH, 9) that through 
the writings of the Platonici — quite certainly meaning the neo- 

' Bex. 9C; cf, 0iog, Laer. VII, 141. This also occurs m Lucretius v, 133-46- 

' Buil 73C; Bernud ot Toms 31, 105; Augustine DCD, XII, 14. 

*Etx. 17BC. Plotinus often spoke of the icUtions between tlie One Bud tlie 
lest of the universe in the manner which Basil reports; cf. Zeller m, a, 551 and n. 3, 
SS7 and n. a, 

'G. Loescfae, De AMguttino PloliniianU, Jena, 1S80; L. Gnndgeorge, Saint 
AugusUn el la nio-Platonisme, Paris, 1396; Nourisson, La pMosophie de St. Augustin, 
1866, n, loa, till ^- BouHlet, Let emOadei de Plotiit, U, 555. 
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Platonists — be first came to imderstand the prooemiuin of John's 
gospel.' In his exegesis of the Biblical passages dealing with 
creation this knowledge of neo-Platonism shows itself espedaUy 
in two ways, in his conception of God, and in his allegorical explana- 
tion of the days of creation as something different from natural 
days. The first point has been noted by the critics.' God — 
Father, Son, and Spirit — exists without be$;inning or end, outside 
of time and space' in an eternity in which there is no temporal 
or spatial movement, but aU parts of it are ever jvesent.* With- 
^ out going to the extreme of the neo-Platonists and declaring that 
God is wholly without attributes, Augustine shows by his language 
that he borrowed suggestions from them. This may be seen from 
Lit. IV, iS, 34: et ideo, dum ipse manei in se, quidqiiid ex iilo est 
retorquet ad se, ut omtUs creatura m se habeat naturae suae terminum, 
quo non sit quod ipse est, in iilo autem quietis locum quo seruet quod 
ipsa est. Herein he employs two neo-Platonic ideas, the i*^»v or 
transcendent rest of God (manet in se) and the hrurrpo^ of all 
things to the One {retorquH ad se).' Both are further employed 
in his exegesis of Genets — the former to describe the seventh 
day's rest (Lit. IV, 18-19), which Augustine says for God had no 
beginnit^ or end, and the latter in his discussion of the ^ days, 
as will presently appear. 

In accordance with this definition of God's nature, Augustine 
denies that the working of God reported in the Scriptures is either 
temporal or spatial; all his thought and action are in the Word, 
including the commands and acts of creation.' This view, which 

I The tmul&tiona of Victoiinus were the medium of his knowledge of the neo- 
PUtoniata (Cm/. VUI, i). 

' Grandgeorge, chap. U.; Loesche 31 S. Ston, Oi« PMUaopUe des U. Aupu- 
fMiM, Freibaig, 1881, 182, wrongly judges that the tendency to define Ddty by 
negation comes from the polemic against Manichaeism. 

) Lit. Vni, ig: dicimus ilaque .... dam , . . . nte loeorum ud finUa ud 
infimto spaiio amUtitri nee lempomm lul fittilo ud itifiniio uettamne uariaH. Store 
183-84. 

• Con/, XI, 13, 16: ltd pratetdis omnia fraeUrila edtitudine semper praeseHUi 
aeUmilalis. 

I The similarity of tenninology may be seen by comparing Plotinus Enn. I, 7, i : 

S*l atw iiirta xbri (»c. rJ iyaBir), rpit oiri 31 trurrptipar rirra, &artp xiicXer rpii 
Wrrpar, d^* cS rfiirai ypaiifuil (s,l. '^i DUbner, which is a closer parallel), 

* La. imp. s, 19; Lit. I, a, 6; I, 5; Con/. XI, 7, 9- 
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logically follows from the character of his conception of Deity, is 
stated in Lit. I, i8, 36: sed ante omnia memitterimus .... turn 
temporaliims quasi animi sui aut corporis motibus operari deum, 
sicut operatur homo uel angelus, sed aetemis atqtie incommutabUibus 
et stabilibus raiionibus coaelemi sibi uerbi sui et quodam, ut ita 
dixerim, foUt parUer coaetemi sancH spiriUts sui. The followers 
of Augustine in the middle ages often dted this passage with 
approval,' and they accepted his doctrine that the commands 
and acts of Geneas are in the Word.' It is in these ways that the 
influence of Augustine's neo-Platonic tendencies was most felt 
in later times. 

To justify his rejection of the ordinary belief that the world 
was created in six natural days Augustine devised an explanation 
of the days mentioned in Gen. i by an allegorical interpretation 
of the fonnulae of conmiand that appear in the Biblical account.' 
The angels are the "heaven" of Gen. 1:1, and by the command 
"Let there be light" they are brou^t out of formlessness to an 
ordered life. The making of the light is their turning to the creator 
and formation out of formlessness. This state of illumination 
follows darkness; similarly, "morning" is the praise of God by 
the angelic lig^t after "evening," that is, the recognition of its 
own nature. Each successive day up to the perfect number six* 
is a repetition of the first; the first evening is the knowledge which 
the light has of its own nature; the morning beginnii^ the second 
day is its conversion to the creator, its praise of him and perception 
in the Word of the creation that is next to follow, in this case the 
firmament. This implies that the commands couched in the form 
Piat Jirmamentum refer to the making in the Word of the creation 

■ Vincent of Beauvais Spec. kill. I, S; Petei Lombard 11, i, 2; Bandiuus II, i; 
BniiK) 156B. 

* Follomng Lil. 11, 6, 14, they declare that the comnunds reported in Genesis 
are not actually q>okett, but those b^inning with Jiat mdicste an operation in and 
through the Woid, and the lormulae et fait daa aad factum esl ita lefer to a material 
creation not exceeding the bounds set in the Word. CI. Beda Bex. 19A, Com. tgsA; 
StTabus67B; Hiabanus 450A; Angelomus 116D; Remi 55B; Rupertof DeutzaoGD; 
Peter Lombard IE, 13, 7; Bandinus II, 13; Honoiius Elucidarium iiiiC; Albertus 
Magnus IV, 73, 3; Peter Comestor 10S7B (but also 105SD). 

>The most detaQed account is m Lit. IV, 21, 39; cf. also I, 3, 7 and U, 8, t6. 

' On the perfection of this number, we infra p. 39. God could have created b 
one day, bad he chosen, but on account of the perfection of ax took that number; 
lU. IV, 3, 3, and 6. 
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mentioned; the formula El sic est factum refers to the recognition 
of this creation gained by the angeb from the Word; and finally 
Et fecit Deus regularly means that the "l^t" perceives the crea- 
tion in ipsa natura. Thereupon evening, the angels' knowledge 
of the creation last made, comes again, to be succeeded as before 
by morning, their conversion to the creator, praise of him, and 
information through the Word of the creation next to come. 

Without doubt, the theory outlined above from Lit. TV, 22, 39, 
which is unique in the history of the Hexaemera, is suggested by 
the neo-Platonic systems of emanation, although to Augustine 
creation is not an emanation, but a real creation out of nothing. 
The sbmlarities may be seen from a comparison of Plotinus, 
Enn. V, 2, I, with the above. Plotinus says: Sv yttp riXMov t# 
ttT)Biv ^i}Telv ('■^Bi e-jftiv fiifBi SeurBai, ohiv vrrtptppAj xal Ti inr^ 
trKrfpet ainw rniroiifKev aXXo. to Si yet^/ievov ek airri hrearpa^ 
Koi ivKijpABji, KoX iyAftro wpw avro 8\^ov, xal vovt o&ro?. Kal ^ 
/iiv vp^ iiceivo irrdaK avrov to Sv hroi7)aa/, ^ Se irpoi avro $4a titv 
vow. In this account of the emanation of the Nous there are two 
moments, hrurrpo^tn and ffToo-*?, and second, 94a; the first gives it 
existence and the second makes it wfc. In Augustine' we can 
parallel the iirurrpa^ with conuersic (in the fonns conuerlere and 
retcrquere): trra/ni is not especially mentioned, but 04a is bal- 
anced by contemplatio, and as it produces vow, so coniemplaiio 
produces formatio, which in the Augustinian context is a fair 
equivalent of vw-s. 

This unique theory of the meaning of the six days was adopted 
by some of the later Latin writers, but usually only in part. It 
was too speculative and difficult to appeal to the majority, who 
preferred to believe that the six days were really periods of time. 
Erigena, after Augustine, was most affected by neo-Platonism, 
which caused him to declare that God is beyond all attributes 
and even beyond the category of being. 

The Epicureans were the object of the polemic against the 

'Ci.xaLU.n, 21, 39: ... . skut poslUnthras facia at (sc. litx) ubiintdlegUm 
a fua quadam informitate ad crealorem conuersa eUqvt formaia; i4a et post uesferam 
fiat nant, cum post cogaitiiman suae propriae naturae, qua non est quod deus, r^ert 
St ad laudandam tutem, quod ipse deus est, cuius amiemplatione fomatur. Ibid, 
1, 1, 17: quae [sc. lux] nisi ad creattrem iUuminanda ccrtuerleretur, jiuilaret informiler. 
Also I, 4, 9; 5, lo; m, 20, 31. I am not amre Uut this pu&Uelism has preriously 
been pointed out. 
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notion that the world was automatically made (cf. Lucretius v, 
187-94) and would naturally share the objections niade against 
the theory that matter is eternal.' 

Neo-Pythagoreanism affected the Hexaemeral writers only in 
the transmission of the idea that certain virtues dwell in the several 
numbers — for example, that six is perfect, and for this reason the 
creative work was performed in six days, or that two is evil, because 
it transcends tmity, and that, therefore, God failed to call the 
creations of the second day good.* This sort of symbolical mter- 
pretation of numbers was much employed by Philo, and through 
him passed into the Hezaemera. In the Middle Ages there was 
a revival of the use of topics of this kind. 

Manichaeanism gave rise to the polemic of Augustine and to 
certain topics of the Hexacanera, for example, the denial that the 
darkness spoken of in Gen. i : 2 is an entity and the principle of evil.' 

It has thus become evident that the commentators upon the 
creation narrative were deeply and essentially indebted to the 
Greek philosophers. To the old Hebrew account they added the 
great Platonic doctrine of an ideal plan underlying the foundation 
of the material world. Philo and the neo-Platonists confirmed 
their conviction that this plan was in the divine mind, and from 
the teachings of the Stoics they derived assistance in th^ explana- 
tion of the way in which God, according to the Mosaic account, 
worked upon chaotic matter to produce this world in all the per- 
fection of its parts. Had Greek philosophy been non-existent 
it is certain that the commentaries on Genesis would have borne 
an entirely different character. 

* Epicmus is ezpressly mentioned by Helinandus (piron. I, ap. lucent of 
Beauvais Spee. not, I, iS). The probatnlity that Aristotle was also an object of the 
polecaics mentlcmed baa been set forth above. 

■ Peter Lombard n, 14, 4; Bandinus II, 14. 

J Philoponus accused Tbeodorus of Mopsuestia of saying that it was an entity 
(84 S.). The usual explanation was that the darkness was simply absence of light; 
Basil 40C; Diodorus of Tarsus 1563B1 Ambrose 138C; Philoponus 696. ; Theodo- 
retus ap. Pbilop. 85, 17; Anastasius Sin. 859A; Augustine Man. I, 4, Lib. imp. 4, 
C««/. Xn, 3; Gi^. Nys. Hex. iiD; Severianus I, $; paeudo-Eucherius 895A; 
Beda Cmm. 194B; Hugo of St. Victor 36A; Honorius Bex. iss^i Theodoretua Qa. 
M Gen. i: 7; Angelomus iisC; Peter Lombard n, la, 3; Hugo of Amiens 1154C; 
Gennadius ap. MPG LXXXV, 1618A; Eucherius Instmctictiei 70, 9; Bnmo 148B; 
Peter Comestor 1056C. Basil 37C (d. Ambrose 139D} says that God could not 
oeate such an evil principle because things cannot arise from their opposites (for 
which cL Dionysius Am^., MPG m, 716B). 
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CHAPTER II 
raiLO JUDAEUS AND JEWISH HEXAEMERAL WRITINGS 
Although it is Dot the purpose of this study to investigate 
the Hebrew commentaries on the Genesis story, there are certain 
Hebrew writings dealing with the creation which from their con- 
nection with the Christian Hezaemeral tratUtion must receive 
notice. Most important of these authors Is Philo Judaeus, who 
is in fact more Greek than Hebrew; the others are the authors of 
some of the non-canonical scriptures,' the historian Josephus, and 
the Hebrews mentioned by Chalcidius. 

In the formulation of their doctrine of the Word, the Christian 
theologians were influenced by the so-called Wisdom literature of 
the Hebrews, as well as by Plato, the neo-Platonists, the Stoics, 
and Philo. No exhaustive study of the Wisdom literature need be 
imdertaken at this point; a few of its leading features, however, 
( may be pointed out. In the Wisdom of Solomon and the Wisdom 
\ of Jesus the Son of Sirach, Wisdom is sometimes spoken of as a 
creative and guiding power pervading the universe ;* but this 
characterization is not always kept up, and Wisdom is sometimes 
said to have been a spectator when God created the world.' Here 
the pervasion of the world by Wisdom is analogous to the pene- 
trative power of the Stoic logos, and in fact the whole series of 
these writings is probably thoroughly under the Greek influence.* 
The passage in Prov. 8:2a£E., which in the Authorized Version 
reads, "The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old ; I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, 

' Little Genesis, or the Book of Jubilees; the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, or 
Slavonic Enoch; the Book of Enoch, oi Ethi<q>ic Enoch; the Book of Adun and 
Eve (which is included here although it is not of Hebrew origin). 

' Cf . Wisd. of Sol. 7 : 14 S. : ii^iKi Si cat X"P*^ ^'^ wirrur tid ri)i> Ka$afi£n|ra 
.... Ilia ti tlta ritra ti^arat cat ft/rowa h o^g Tit xdrra nuWI^t. Sine. 34:5: 
ySpar odpaiwO iKiM>Mra itini. On the whole subject see Hniue, Ltlre mm Lotos, 

> Hdnze op. cil., 197 and n. 6. ' Zeller III, 1, 393. 
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or ever the earth was," is sometimes cited by the Hexaemeral 
writers." 

The non-canonical Hebrew books belong, in a sense, to the 
Hexaemeral tradition, as commentaries upon the Genesis narra- 
tive, because their authors in retelling the creation story attempted 
to emphasize points not mentioned in Genesis or treated briefly 
there. The motive prompting such commentary was sometimes 
the desire to reassert the old Hebrew faith in the face of encroach- 
ing Hellenism, and sometimes the desire to interpret the old ^ 
beliefs in the Hellenic manner, as in the case of the Wisdom litera-^ 
ture. As examples of the former may be dted the tendency of 
Jubilees and other writings to fa very definitely the time of the 
biblical events, and especially the importation of angels into the 
narrative, although Genesis does not mention them. Angels are 
frequently mentioned in other parts of the Old Testament, and 
according to Job 38:7 in the UCX they are said to have been 
witnesses of creation. In order to reconcile the apparent incon- 
sistencies, and to answer the question when the angels were created, 
Jub. 2 : 2 states that they were made on the first day,' and in some 
of the Byzantine chronicles this passage of Jubilees is cited.^ 

The angelology of Jubilees and the other works of this class 
is elaborate. The classes of angels in Jubilees are defined as the 
angels of the presence, the angels of sanctification, the guardian 
angels of nations and individuals,^ and the inferior angels tliat 
supervise the rain, snow, clouds, bail, and other natural phenomena, 
and in Slavonic Enoch (chaps. 4-6) angels are said to be in charge 
of the luminaries as well. This, or Hebrew spectUation of which 
this is a part, may be 3 source of the peculiar doctrines of Cosmas 

■ CbtUddius 307, 3; Augustine ConJ. VII, ai. Lit. V, 19; Ambrose 128A, 119D. 

■ According to Slav. Enoch 39 : 1 , they were one of the works of the second day, 
but Charles conjectures in his note ad he. that the MS is at fault. The statement of 
Jubilees that after their creation the angels praised God is doubtless added to bring 
the account into agreement with Job; OwniBS has a dmilar passage wherein he quotes 
Job. Augustine's doctrine of the "conversion" of the angels has nothing to do with 
Jubilees. 

' Theodoaius Met (fit ai.; see index) 2, 1; Zonaras ij, 3; Cedrenus g, ij. 
4The idea is found in the N.T.; cf. Matt. iS:io, Acts 11:15; 
the Hesaemera. 
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and Theodonis of Mopsuestia {infra, p. 62). Jubilees also says 
definitely that the Genesis story was revealed to Moses by an 
angel of the presence (2:1), in keeping with the statements in the 
other books of the Old Testament that inspiration from God came 
through the angels;' but the statements in the Hexaemera (cf. 
Anastasius, 861D, 876C) that Moses talked with an angel or was 
inspired by God do not come from this source. 

Without describing the confused and complicated cosmology 
of this class of writings, a few of the more important ideas derived 
from them may briefly be enumerated: i. It is characteristic of 
Jubilees to omit the fonnulas of command used in Genesis and 
merely to state the number of works done on each of the crea- 
tive days. At the end of the narrative, the sum of all the 
works is given as twenty-two, the number of the patriarchs from 
Adam to Jacob.' 

2. Jubilees enumerates Paradise among the works of the third 
day.* 

3. They contain detailed accounts of the fall of Lucifer and 
his followers, of the same type as those often found in the 
Hexaemera. Slav. Enoch 7:3 says "these angels apostatized from 
the Lord" and "took counsel of their own will," and in 29:4 
that Satan wished to make his throne higher and to be equal 
with God. 

4. In Slav. Enoch 30:8 there is a comparison of man with the 
world; Adam's flediis made from the earth, blood from the dew, 
eyes from the sun, bones from the stones, thoughts from the swift- 
ness of the angels and of the clouds, veins and hair from the grass, 
and spirit from God's spirit and the wind. This is to be compared 
to the microcosmus topic; and Philo's comparison {Leg. All., 

■ See R. H. Charles on Jub. i -.ir. 

■Jub. 1:15; leminiscences in Epiph&n. De mens, et pond., XXII; Syncellus 
5, 14-17; CedrcDus g, 6-13; Aiiastaaus 1)40; Isidorus Etym. XVI, 16, 10 (from 
Epiphanius}. From the form of these refeiencea Charles infers that the original 
text of Jubilees alto compared the number of the woiks to the nundier of the books 
in the O.T. In thb connection cf. Eucherius Pormtdae (p. 60, cd. Wotke)r »nt. ad 
sacravierdum diuiiiorum uetuminum seaindum UUtras Bebraeorum. 

>Cf. Slav, Enoch 30:1; Book of Adam and Eve 1:1; Syncellus j, 7; Cedrenua 
8. S-7. 
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95, 13 C-W) of man's bones to the stones and his nails and hair to 
the plants is perhaps a reminiscence.' 

5. Slav. Enoch 30:13 reads, "And I gave him a name from 
the four substances, the East, the West, the North, and the South. " 
This, which is a proof that Slavonic Enoch was originally written 
in Greek (cf. Charles's note), refers to the acrostic 'AwtToXi;, 
Avirw, "A/MCTo?, "Mttrrinffpia, and is several times mentioned in the 
Hexaemera.' 

6. In Jub. 4 : 30, when Adam dies, lacking seventy of a thousand 
years of age, it is stated that he has fulfilled the prophecy, "On 
the day that ye eat thereof ye will die" {Gen. 2:17), for one thou- 
sand years is one day "in the testimony of the heavens." This 
is an instance of the notion that the world would exist for six 
thousand years after its creation until the judgment day, followed 
by a millennium of rest. Examples of similar ideas are seen in 
Slav. Enoch 30: t, "Let the eighth be the first after my work, and 
let the days be after the fashion of seven thousand " (see Charles's 
note), and in the Book of Adam and Eve i :3. Adam is informed 
after his fall that the redeemer of him and his seed will come in 
five and one-half days, that is, five thousand, five hundred years. 
The idea of the world week is common in Christian writings^ and 
the allied and derived idea of the seven ages of the world is a topic 
of the later Hezaemera (infra p. 73). 

The treatise De opifido mundi of Philo Judaeus is the first - ^ 
extant work in Greek dealing with the interpretation of the creation f 
story m Genesis. Like the other Jewish theologians of Alexandria, J 
of whom we know but Uttle, Philo was an eclectic in his philosophy. 
He drew mainly upon Plato, Platonizing neo-Pythagoreans, and • 
the Stoics, but throughout he held steadfast belief ld the authority 
of the Hebrew Scriptures.* His philosophical system is a combina- 

■ Cf. alto Slav. Enoch 30:9 and Philo De of, mutid., 41, 14-16, in each of which 
■even natures of man are enumetated. Ralrigh I, a, 5 has an elaboiate comparison 
of this type. 

'Beda Com. ji6C; Orac. Sii. in, 14-15; H. >9S; VIII, 321; XI, 3; Glycm 
160AB; Sevedanus V, 3; Honorius De iMd;. numJ. I, 86; Elucid. tttjA.. 

> Iten. Conlr. katr. V, zS, 3; Clemr Alei. Sirom. TV, 1$', Cedrenus 9; Honorius 
Hex.asgBC; Origen accordutg to Methodius a^. Phot. cod. 135; Suidas.j.s. TvppTiria. 
Ps. 90:4 was a source of the same ideas. 

iZeUerlll, I, 38sa. 
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" tion of the Scriptures and Greek philosophy through the medium 
of allegorical interpretation. In the ZV opificio mundi he shows 
his thorough familiarity with Plato by his citations of the dialogues, 
especially the Timaeus; from the neo-Pythagoreans he derives 
his tendency to use numbers in a mystical and symbolical maimer. 
The utter materialism of the Stoics was, of course, foreign to Philo, 
but their influence is seen in his doctrine of the Powers of God, 
which are apparently a fusion of the Stoic seminal logoi, the Platonic 
ideas, and the Jewish angets.' As the discussion will show, his 
influence upon the Christian Hexaemera was great. 

After the prooemium of the De opificio mundi, Philo ai^es 
for the existence of an active principle, God, over against the 
pasMve principle, matter.' Here he censures those who "admire 
the cosmos more than its maker" (2, 12) and assert that it was 
automatically made — such thinkers, that is, as the Epicureans 
and perhaps Aristotle (supra, p. 14). The active principle is 
the purest Mind, transcending virtue, wisdom, goodness, and 
beauty;* the passive is unmoved by itself but is ordered by God 
into the cosmos. His arguments are that there is forethought in 
the administration of the universe (3, 5), and that God could have 
no care for that which he had not himself made.* The world 
without a governing God is like a state where anarchy reigns 
(3, 11). For this reason Moses distinguished between the visible, 
sensible world, subject to generation and decay, and the uncreated, 
unseen, eternal, and intelligible God.^ 

Philo then turns to discuss the meaning of the six days of 
creation (4, iff.), and states that God had no need of time, since 
be could have made everything at once, but created the world in 

' Ibid. 4oS-g. 

■ a, 16 S. Tbe contrast U fundamental with the Stoics; tufira, p. 14. The 
Stoic active principle, however, was material. 

> 1, lo; cf. Plato Rep. 509B. 

'3, t; d. Raleigh's Preface, il, "For vrhat father forsaketh the child irhich he 
hath begotten?" The thought that God is good and cares for the world underlies 
the whole Timaeus; cf. 2gE, 3aA. 

' 3. "3, using the tenninology of Tim. 27D, 28A etc 
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six days because there was need of order in created things.' Else- 
where (Leg. All. 61, iiff.) he says that the world was not created 
in time at all, but in the number six, because time, made up of the 
passage of days and nights and therefore dependent upon the 
movement of the sun, could not have existed before the creation 
of the universe {supra, p. 7). The world was made in the number 
six because of the perfection of that number. By the laws of 
nature it is best fitted to generate (De op. mund. 4, 4ff.) because 
it is the sum of its factors — one; the dyad, the first even or female 
number; and the triad, the first odd or male number. Since the 
universe was to embrace all the forms of existence coming from 
this number, it had to be molded after the number itself. This 
symbolical manipulation of the number six is an example of the 
neo-Pythagoreanisra in Philo" and is the soiu:ce of a long line of 
similar passages in the Hexaemera.* 

Philo explains the creation of the first day as that of the intelli- 
gible world, the wirris KtitrntK* Like Plato, he assumes that 
God had some pattern in creating the world,* for every sensible 
thing has an ideal pattern and a fair thing has a fair pattern (5, i £f.). 
Unlike Plato, he says definitely that God made the intelligible ^ 
world. Another difference between Plato and Philo is that the ' 

■ Ambrose [Ep. 44, t, died by Cohn-Wendland, PkU. Alex. Op. I, Ixxxx) used 
this passage. The question why God took six days became s topic b the Hexaemeia, 
probably suggested by the discussion of Philo. 

• Zeller IH, », 435, and n. 6, 

' Fbiloponus 304, 18 ff„ much like Philo, has the two ideas that the number siz 
b perfect and that the world was to be perfect and was therefore to be created in the 
perfect number. The perfection of six was a commonplace in the Latin mediaeval 
writings. Cf. Greg. Nyas. Bom. in urrb. Foe. Bom. aSsC; Procopius 140B; Augus- 
tine La. IV, 1, 6; Isidorus LUt. Humtronim 1S4C; pseudo-Euchetius 901A; Beda 
Bex. iiC, Com. iotC; Hrabanus 463D; Angelomus 125A; Hildebert i2i6D; Neclam 
II, 173; ErigenallT, it; IV, 9; Vincent of Beauvais 5^. iul. 1, 18; Peter Comestor 
1064D. Honorius {Hex. 363A) says that Plato had the perfection of the number six 
in mind in the apening phrases of the Timaau; and William of Conches in the com- 
mentaiy on the l^maeus ascribed to him makes the game statenwnt. 

<4, i5-ii;44, iQ. The term does not occur in Plato. Cf.Shorey,^./.P.,X, 50 

1 This aaaumption {cf . Tim. 38A) is like that which Plato makes in explaining 
the theory of ideas in Rep. S96AB; cf. also Crat. 389C. The human artisan looks to 
a model in his creationi on the same analogy so docs the Demiurge. 
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Conner's pattern is the idea of Uving thing, while the ideas of 
all things, both animate and inanimate, are included in the in- 
telligible world of Philo.' Philo 's language in describing the intelli- 
gible world is full of reminiscences of the Timatus.* He illustrates 
his meaning by a simile taken from the building of a city (5, i7ff.) 
in which God corresponds to the architect and his reason or logos 
is the inteUigible world (6, yff.). The identity of the two is 
explicitly stated again in 7, !?£[.» 

Philo (6, 13) accepts the reason given by Plato {Tim. 29E) 
why God created the world — namely, because of his goodness 
and his desire that all creation should share therein. He sets a 
precedent here that is followed by many Hexaemeral writers. 
God's work, then, is bringing order out of chaotic matter,* which 
according to Philo is coexistent with God and not created by him; 
but he cannot benefit the world to the full extent of his power, for 
matter by its very nature cannot receive all that God would confer 
upon it.* God's power is thus metaphysically limited. The 
underlying thought is present in those passages of Plato where 
matter is represented as resisting the efforts of the Demiurge. 

The "beginning" (Gen. i : i) is interpreted as being not accord- 
mg to time but number, i.e., "first" (8, 5 S.), for time was not 
existent before the creation of the world. The first five verses of 
Genesis are taken to refer to the ideal world. The first creation 

> See e.g. Q, 4 and Shorey Unity of Plato's TkmgU 3J,a. 256. 

■ Cf. De op. mund. 4, 21 ff., with Tim. 18A, 39A, 36D, 34C. 

1 Philo's logos is identified with the highest ides (Heime «p. cil. 313) and, unlike 
Pkto, Philo held that the ideas are the product of God's thought (Heinie lit). He 
did not, however, identify the logos with God; d.Quii. rer.diu. her. 41, p. 501 Mangey, 
where it is stated that the logos is neither ungenerated like God nor gmerated like 
ounelves. See also the dtatjons in Ritter and PieUer, RUt. Phil. Gr. fitod. This 
is due to the tendency of mystical thought to set up a series of mediations. See 
Zeller III, 3, 419 and nn. i-i, 430 and n. 5, 411 and nn. 1-3. 

' Cf. 6, 18 ff. with Tim. 30A3 S., 69B. In saying (3, 16 ff.) that there must be 
an active and a passive principle, Fhilo leaves open the si^poution that the fonner 
does not create the latter. He never states that matter is generated, but often that 
the cosmos is generated, meaning, therefore, that the arrangement of the universe is 
not a matter of chance. The Christian writers insisted that God created matter out 
of nothing. On Philo's position cf. BSumker, PrMem der Materia 384. 

• Cf. De op. mtaid. 7, j ff., with Tim. 37D, 4SA, 69B, 86D, Ptditieiu 269D, Tkeat- 
Utua i76Ai supra, p. 6. 
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(9, 4 S.) consisted of oupavoy iawftarov xai yijp itdparop xal hipot 
ti4av Kol Komv, so that the darkness (Gen. i : 2) and the deep 
{ilnd.) are respectively the ideas of air and space. Besides these 
there are the ideas of water (9, 7 GSarixt iurAiM-rov ovaUv) and of 
wind or breath ('tivG/mi, which is called God's in Gen. 1:3 because 
it is life-giving) and intelligible light in the form of patterns of the 
sun and stars. This light is spoken of as the image of the divine 
logos (9, 15), but Fhilo did not identify it, as Augustine did, with 
the angels. The separation of the intelligible Ught and rfarlmftga 
constitutes the first evening and morning (10, 8 ff.); it is accom- 
plished by means of ipot which are themselves ideal — *Mi* xal 
ft^pa Koi TumH xaX vi^payiSev ek fivtvw SMmv itrA/tara trttfuhm' 
(10, 30), that is, types after which were fashioned the variations 
of day and night in the material world. In this manner Fhilo 
disposes of a question which troubled the later commentators — 
how to interpret the divisons of time before the creation of the 
luminaries. 

After this the material world was made, beginning with the 
firmament, which was so called because it was somatic, that is, of 
three dimensions, as opposed to the intelligible (11, 7 ff.). Philo 
then did not conceive of the heaven as a solid roof, but rather 
agrees substantially with Ai^ustine and Basil. He might well 
at tiiis place have said that matter was created out of nothing, 
had he so believed, but from his language in 11, 5 ff. it is to be 
inferred that his views were like those of Plato. 

At first, the two elements water and earth were mingled in a 
formless mixture (11, 17 ff.), but at God's command the salt water 
that was useless for nourishing herbage was brought together and 
the dry land formed, while the sweet water, pouring forth from 
underground veins into rivers," was left in the earth and serves to 
bind it together and prevent its dissolution. 

On the third day the herbs and trees were created full-grown 
(i2, 30 ff.). The foiuth day witnessed the creation of the lumiika- 
ries. Fhilo is the first to say that these were created after the 

'ForthisideBmtheHesftemerad.BiisilQiC; Ambrose 163 A; pseudo-EuaUthiu* 
713B1 GlycB 53C; Beda Hex. loC; Honorius Bex. is6C and De. Im. Mund. I, 5; 
Hugo oi St. Victor 34B; Theodoretus Qu. in Cm. 1, 11. The notion is 
d. Pl&to Phoido I iiD, Lucretius v, 811 ff. 
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earth had borne its herbage in order that men might not ascribe 
this to the power of the sim but to God. This became a topic of 
the Hezaemera.' In connection with this he also explains the 
perfections of the number four (15, 8 ff.). Hie stars are animated 
(25, 3) and incapable of evil." The sun outshines all the other 
luminaries — a topic mentioned often in the Hexaemera. He 
briefly condemns astrology, saying that the stars as signs have 
only to do with the weather, the seasons, and the like (18, i5ff., 
19, i4£f.) — a topic upon which the Hezaemera give lengthy 
polemics. 

In the commentary on the creations of the fifth day, the number 
five, like four, six, and seven, is given an allegorical significance 
(30, loff.). The fish were given homes in various kinds of water 
according to their species, not by chance but by providence.^ 

Turning to the creation of man in the image of God, Philo, like 
many Hexaemeral writers after him, states that the image is no 
external one but is found in the mind (23, 6)* Of the two accounts 

■ 14, 5 St.; d. TheopMus H, ij, loo; Buil SflC, laoC; Chryw-stoin VI, 4; 
Seveiianus III, i; AtubroM 166C, 163B, 1S8B, 189A; Philt^xMius 160, 6; Glycs &4C. 

'Tbie a Platonic; Tim. 3SE, 40B-D. Other Heueme»l writers deny it: 
Neckam I, 9; Augustine Lit. H, 18, and Abelard 751B are non-committai. Cf. also 
Pliiliq>onu»33i, 7fi-; DuBartas,Q4inSylvestet'stianslation. Mi)tMi,P.L.X, 648ff., 
reptewnts them as moved by aiigeli; see also infra, p. 61. In tieating of the lumina- 
liea and light, Pliilo employs two other PUtonic topics. He »t,yt that the mind is the 
eye of the soul, because the one sees intelligible and the other material things; d. 17, 
IS B., and Sep. 50SD. Like Plato, too, he says that men come by means of the sense 
of sight and the contemplation of the heavens to the study of the universe and to 
philosophy; 17, i4ff., and Tifli. 47AfF. 

1 This topic was later used to show that the dumb creatures do not transgress 
the divine law but keep within their prescribed bounds; d. Basil 156A, which was 
copied by others. Cf. 20, 30 S., and BasH T49A, co[ried by pieudo-Eustathius jt^B. 
Phik) also btroduces the Hexaemeral topic that the fish and the birds may weU have 
a common otigiu in the water because both swim, the fish in the water, the biids in 
the air (31, sff.). Cf. Basil 169A; Ambrose 335C; Philoponus 3ta; Augustine 
Lit. m, 6; Lib. imp. 15; pseudo-Eustathius 718C; Glyca 96D; Theodosius Melit. 
3, 19 ff. The origin of the topic seems to be Plato Sopk. 230B. Philo follows Plato 
in ascribing different grades of sou) to fish, beasts, and man; cf. n, 16 and 11 with 
Tim. 91B. 

* Cf. Origen Bom. in Gen. 1S5D; Augustine Man. I, 17; tit. imp. 16; tM. HI, 
ao; pseudo-Eucherius 900C, 904C; Eucherius Inslructiona 68, 34 (Wolkc); Beda 
Com. 300D, Bex. sflC; Honorius Bex. isBC; Angelomus iiaA; Remi S7A; Peter 
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in Genesis, the first describes the making of "an idea, class, or 
type, intelligible, incorporeal, neither male nor female, naturally 
inunortal," and the making of the body of man is described in 
Gen. 2:7 (46, iSff.)- The phrase "Let us make" is used because 
God calls upon his powers to assist him (24, 2iff.). God can make 
only such beings as the stars, which are animated and capable 
only of good, and the irrational animab, which are ^£ta4>opa 
(the Stoic term) ; but of man, who is capable of both good and evil, 
he can make only the good portions, for he cannot be the author 
of evil (supra, p. 5). The reasons why man was made last are, 
that, since he was highest gifted with mind, the world had to be 
prepared for him (26, iff.}'; appearing thus after all was ready, 
the world all but cried out to him that if he imitated his creator 
he would live happily without toil (27, 7 S.); in the scheme of 
creation, the best of immortal things, heaven, was first made, and 
the best of mortal things, man, last (28, 18 ff.); and finally, man's 
sudden appearance would surprise and cow the beasts, over which 
he exercises dominion, though physically the weaker (29, 4ff.). 

From the allegorical treatment of the number seven the later 
writers took certain topics.* 

The first man, because he was made out of new and pure 
materials (47, 16 ff.) and because God himself made him with 
direct reference to the archetype, the logos (49, 7), was excellent 
above all other men; m succeeding generations the likeness to the 
model fades. God led the animals before Adam to receive their 
names — not because he himself was in perplexity, but to test his 
powers as a teacher tests a pupU (52, 8 ff.). Adam then as^gned 

Lombanl n, 16, 4; Bandinus n, 16; HiMebert 1315C; Aldmus Avitus; Philoponus 
239, 17 fi.; Drogo De ereal. el redempt. prim, horn.; Arnold of Charties 1534A; Gi^. 
Nyss., Bam. in uerb. Fac. Eom. 164A; Procopius iioA; Vincent of Bcauvais Spec, 
kilt. 1, 34; Bruno is8B; Peter Comestoi 1063C. 

■ The comparison of the late creation of man to the inviting of a banqueter to a 
feast already piepaied (36, 9 ff.) b found also in Ambrose, Ep. 43, 3; Greg. Nyss. 
De horn. op. 133B; DuBartas, 156 in Sylvester's translation. 

' It is shown that seven is the largest prime number in the decad not a factor of 
otbei numbers therein; cf. Isidonis IM). numeronim 1S6A; Philoponus 306, 7. He 
also enumerates various groups of sevens, lucJuding the seven ages of man (d . Ambrose 
Ep. 44, lo-ii, dted by Cohs-Wendiand). 
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names in accordance with the principles of the vofutB^nfi of 
Plato's Cratylus, for he devised tA? 64nu f*^' itnuctiovt ^* 

Xc^^^Mt/ T« Kal woij^Mu ris ^^crcw airmK (52, I3ff.; cf. Crat.- 
389D). 

Evil had its origin in pleasure* and did not come to man until 
after the advent of woman, when he had ceased to be one, like 
God and the universe (53, 23 ff.). Paradise is interpreted alle- 
gorically as the i/ytftoputiv -Hit ^h^ (53. 23 ff.), a Stmc term, and 
it is possible that some of the early Fathers were influenced by 
this explanation (ittfra, p. 36). 

After the time of Philo, the first chapter of the first book of the 
Antiquitates Iitdaicae of Flavins Josephus furnished material to 
some of the Hezaemeral writers. The account of creation there 
found is hardly more than a paraphrase of the biblical narrative. 
-The portions used by later writers are that upon the firmament,* 
the statement that the Sabbath was instituted because God rested 
on the seventh day' and the statement that in Hebrew "Adam" 
means "red."* 

Chalddius says (306, 5, 19) that all the Jews agreed that what- 
ever the correct reading of Gen. i : 2 it means that matter was 
made by God. One artisan furnishes another with the material 
of his art, but ultimately Nature provides it to the first artisan, 
and God gives it to Nature; there is nothing prior to God, however, 
to supply him with matter. It is therefore created from nothing 
(310, 3 fl.). They held that the "beginning" was not a beginning 
in time, ^nce time could not exist before the distinction of day and 
^ night; but from Proverbs they concluded that the beginning was 
the divine Wisdom (307, 8 ff.). Wisdom is made by God, but not 

' a. Tim. 69CD, 86Ci e^«ciaUy i.X-*fcli (Phao 58, 3) with *rfiri*T.. auraS 
ttknf {Tim. dgD). Philo also touches the Pbttonic motive th&t love cranes boat the 
Kunioii of two puts lA the same body; cf. 53, 6 &., and Symp. 19TA. 

' AiU, Iitd. 9, 13 ff. Jooephus c&Us the 6nn»unent crystaltine and docs not state 
that it is different from tlie fint heaven. 

* lo, 3. He says that in HelKew "Sabbath" mans "rest." Cf. Cedrenus 9, 19. 

* 10, 10; ZtMiaras 15, 31 ff.; Omstant. Manasses 343-44. 
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in time, for there was no time when God was without Wisdom 
(ibid. 16 ff.)- 

Some were content to tbinli the first-made heaven and earth 
those which we see (308, i ff.); but others differed. Giving the 
view of Philo, he continues to say that others took the heavea to 
mean an incorporeal thing, and earth matter without form, which 
is called "without form and void" because it has no qualities of 
its own, although it is the receptacle of all qualities (309, iff.). 
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CHAPTER in 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HEXAEMERA ' BEFORE BASIL 

The period between Philo and Basil has left no complete Hexae- 
merou save the sections on the subject in the Idbri III ad Attio- 
tycum of Tbeopfailus Antiochenus and enough of the De prindpiis 
and of the commentaries on Genesis of Origen to allow us to form 
an adequate idea of his opinions. 

In a passage of the Hexaemeron of Anastasius Sinaita (961I) fi.) 
we are told that Papias of Hierapolis, the disciple of John, discussed 
Paradise, referring the biblical passages to the Christian church. 
Now Eusebius {Hist. eccl. Ill, 29, i) and Jerome {De uir. ill. 
17) state that Papias wrote only five volumes called Explanatio 
sermonum Domini, so that we are to infer that any treatment of 
the creation problem by Papias was purely incidental; nor Is any 
more to be inferred from the fact that Pantaenus, Irenaeus, and 
Justin are mentioned in the same passage of Anasta^us and in the 
same connection. The earliest Christian work, therefore, which 
has a place in the tradition is that of Theophilus. We have 
records, however, of lost Hexaemera written betwera the dates of 
Theophilus and Ba^l which show that the early church took great 
interest in the subject.* 

The chief importance of this early period lies in the fact that 
during it was originated nearly every type or method of inter- 
pretation later developed by the great representatives of this form 
of literature. The beginnings of the type of which Augustine is 
the representative, wherein emphasis is laid upon the notion of the 
pre-existence of the forms of things in the Word, and upon the 
non-physical, to the neglect of the physical and materia! side of 
the problem, may be seen in the Platonic-Philonic elements of the 
early writings, namely, in their logos theory. On the other hand, 
there are found in Theophilus and in the fragments of Hippolytus 

* See in the index Rhodon, Apion, Candidus, Maximus, dement, Methodius, 
Hippolytus, Tictorinus PetAuionen^, Etuebius Emessenus, Heliodorus. 
3« 
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explanations of the physical phenomena of the creative week as 
well. By the special development of this part of the conunentary 
to the comparative neglect of the theory of the divine plan there 
arose the Ba^lian type of exegesis. Still a third type is that which 
attempts to e^Iain the scriptural narrative by making it an edify- 
ing allegory. From the statement of Anasta^us cited above we 
should infer that Papias, Pantaenus, Irenaeus, Justin, and Clement 
made use of this method to a certain extent, and its employment by 
Origen is well known. There are also instances of allegorical inter- 
pretation in Theophilus (e.g., ad Aut. II, 14 ff.). Undoubtedly 
Philo, with whom this was a favorite method, herein influenced 
the Christian interpreters. Allegorical exegesis persisted through- 
out the history of the Hexaemera, but the discussion of its details 
will not form a part of the present study. A fourth variety is the 
poetic type, but this too will claim but passing attention, ance 
for the most pfirt the poetical Hexaemera are merely paraphrases 
of the biblical account. Finally there should be mentioned those 
short accounts of the creation which some of the chroniclers pre- 
fixed to their works. Josephus began his treatise on Jewish 
antiqwties thus, as did Sextus Julius Africanus, who wrote at the 
beginning of the third century, and the practice was omimon 
among the Byzantine chroniclers. 

For information as to the actual exegesis of the text of Genesis' 
we are forced to rely upon Theophilus and Origen, and such 
fragments of Hippolytus, Methodius, and Victorinus Petauionensis 
as survive. The account of Theophilus is the fullest of these. 
He and the rest of the church beUeved that God made matter out 
of nothing;' and God's work is different from that of a human 
artisan in that God makes his own material,^ and in that God 
makes the heaven, which is the roof, before the earth, the founda- 

' Cf. sufra, p. 15, on the logos theoiyof the early Hexaemera. The logos as the 
cieative agent was the aqiect most emphasized; d., e.g., Vict. Petau. De. fabr. 

* Ad Aut. II, 10, 78, and 4, 54, where he takes issue with the Platonists on this 
matter. 

' 56; for the satnc thought see Basil 31B; Ambrose 113A; Hugo of St. Victor 
33B. Cicero (a>. Lact. Iiut. II, 8, 10-11) had used the same comparison, but with 
the opposite condusion, that God had his materials furnished him. 
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tion.' The "deep" of Gen. 1:2 means the waters (13, 94), which 
was the mterpretation used by Basil and his followers. Theophilus 
also perhaps su^ested to Basil the explanation that the darkness 
(Gen. i:a) was due to the shadow cast by the heavens.' The 
"spirit," apparently wind or breath, was a vivifying principle, 
like the soul of man, and it separated heaven frbm the lower 
darkness {supra, p. 18): the command of God, the logos, then 
lighted the world beneath the heavens. The firmament which 
was then made is different from the heaven of Gen. 1:1 (96); 
it is the heaven visible to us. Half of the water was taken upon 
the firmament, whence it furnishes rain and dew; the other half 
remained below.^ The water which had covered the earth was then 
drawn off to form the sea and the earth, which had previously 
been invisible because of the water,* was reveated. On the fourth 
day the luminaries were created and Theophilus (15, 100) gives 
the same reason as Philo for their late creation. In Fhllo 's manner 
he allegorizes the number three (102). With the imiversal hesi- 
tancy of the Hexaemeral writers to admit that God is the cause of 
any evil he declares that the beasts became harmful only when 
their master, man, had sinned {supra, p. 5). Man's creation in 
God's image shows the honor due him (tS, 108) and of the two 
accounts the second is added for the sake of explidtness.* Perhaps 

■ This too tluough Chrysosbun became a Hczaemeral topic Thec^thilus 13, 91; 
cE. ChryMstom 11, 3, 30; Anast. Sin. 860D; Aethicus I, i, 3; GlycA apC; Prooopiu^ 

'TbeapMlia ibid.; Basil 40C-41B; Ambrose 141^6; pseudo-Euatathius toqC; 
Glyca 31B; Tlieodoretia Qu. in Cat. 8sC. 

* This and similar interpFctatians prevailed b Uie early period. Josepliua ap. 
PhUf^Minus r55, i had declared that a third of the water was solidified to make the 
finnament, a third was taken above and a third was left upon the earth; cf. Hii^jo- 
lytus (/r. itt GcM. I, 7). Like Tliecf>liilu3 are Severianus of Gabala V, 3; Tbeodoretus 
Qu. in Gat. 1, 11; Gennadius iiPG LXXXV, 1619A. 

' Tbeoptutus with the LXX read Upam nal Inroirn^an'ot in Gen. i : t and 
explained Uie former term in the manner indicated, being foUowed by Basil igB; 
An^iose 136C; Glyca 51B; Philtqxmus 61, 12; Augustine Lit. I, 13; Chiysostom 
IV, 2; Procopius 41B. Theophilus explained the latter term by saying that the 
earth had no plants and trees at first; be is followed by Basil, Ambrose, Philoponus 
(tf. (c.) and Theodoretus. 

> Hippolytus ap. Leont. et. Johann. gives a similar explanation. The first 
account tells the fact and the second the manner of the same creation. Approximately 
the same explanation is given in other Hexaemera; cf.Bedaflex.3oC,42C; Hrabanua 
461A; Bruno 161C; Peter Comestor 1066B. 
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tacitly combating the doctrine of Philo, Theophilus says that the 
words "Let us make man" were addressed to the Son (ibid.). 

Hippolytus, together with Theophilus, should undoubtedly be . 
given much credit as a source for the Hexaemeral writers of the 
immediately succeeding period. St. Jerome says (£/>. ad Pamm. 
el Oct. 7, p. 749): "Nuper S. Ambrosius sic Hexaemeron illius 
{sc. Origenis) compikuit ut magis Hippotyti sententias Basiliique 
sequeretur." We have seen that certain fragments of Hippolytus 
show his agreement with Theophilus {supra, p. 38), and another 
dealing with Gen. i : 7 seems to indicate that he was a source for 
Basil.* These facts, together with the statement of Jerome 
coupling so closely the names of Basil and Hippolytus, tend to 
show that Hippolytus probably interpreted the Genesis story in 
much the same fashion as Basil and was a rich source for him. 

Theophilus and Hippolytus must be taken as the representa- 
tives of the prevailing type of the Hexaemeral thought of this 
period; compared with them, Origen, the third important writer 
of the time, was unique, less orthodox, and consequently less 
influential, although traces of his influence are not lacking. His 
doctrine of the Word was nearer to the Pfailomc type than that of 
his contemporaries, and for this alone, as the propagator of Ptatonic- 
Philonic doctrine, he is important. Most of his views on Hexae- 
meral matters are to be drawn from the De principiis, which we 
have partly in the translations of Rufinus and of Jerome (a few 
passages only were translated by the latter) and partly in the 
original Greek. 

Origen's idea of God, in the first place, is peculiar. God is 
incorporeal; his nature is simple, admitting no variation (De 
principiis 1, 1,6) and his goodness is given as the reason for crearion. 
But "He is not Absolute, but Perfect, and perfection itself is a 
condition."* Infinity would be incomprehenable even to an 
infinite God; therefore God created only a limited number of 
souls and only so much matter as he could fashion into a cosmos 

' Ap. KirchtmOttr Comm. Preuss. At. d. If w., Hippolytus I, a, 51, where he 
Mys that the first day is called "one," not "first" to show that by its repetition it 
completes the week (mcXoufi/nf)' ml ipt»iiASa tunt>>aBaar\ cf. Basil 49AB). 

' Bigg, Christian Plalonisis of Alexandria 159, and n. 1. In Origen's conception 
of God Bigg sees the Platonists' bonror of the unlinuted. 
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{pe pr. U, 9, 1, with the Greek fragment) and thus his [>oweF is lim- 
ited metaphysically by the a-priori incomprehensibiUty of infinity. 

Origen also raised a question with regard to the deity which 
long continued to be a topic of the Hexaemera. If God's nature 
is simple and unchanging, how can he at any time begin to create ? 
A father cannot be a father imless there be a son, and God cannot 
be omnipotent unless there be an outlet for his power (J, 3, 10). 
Origen is forced to answer that God made other worlds before this 
and will make others after it (III, 5, 3). Of course the creator 
must at least logically have preceded the series of worlds; for 
Origen elsewhere (I, 2, 2) says that wisdom was made before the 
creations prefigured in it. The question was raised by Augustine 
and others, and while they did not like Origen beUeve in a series of 
creations, they do hold with him that God is always a creator 
logically preceding created things. Methodius (flp. Phot. cod. 235) 
criticized Origen 's answer. Methodius wrote in the dialogue 
form, and having elicited from his opponent a denial that God is 
changed now that he is not creating from what he was when he 
was creating, be concludes that he was not changed when he began 
to create from what he was previously. 

According to Origen, the first creation (Gen. 1:1) included 
spiritual beings {De prin. II, 9, i); it is not the world in which 
we dwell. At first these souls were equal, but they advanced, 
declined, or remained stationary in their condition in accordance 
with their faithfulness or imfaithfulness (I, 5, 5; II, 9, 3 and 6);' 
this depended wholly upon their own wills, for nothing was created 
substantially good or bad. Through sin they were reduced to 
corporeal life in this world (III, 5, 4). 

On the creation of man Origen agreed with Philo. The crea- 
tion described in Gen. chap, i refers to the interior homo made in 
God's image, the second account in Gen. 2:7 to corporeal man, 
the plasmatus homo.' There is little else that survives of Origen's 
commentaries on the Hexaemeron. 

* Moeller, Gtsck, d. Kosm. 549 ff. Philoponus 3S4, 15 S. opposes this view, kdA 
there was further criticism in mediaeval times; supra, p. ii, n, 3. The doctrine 
evidently is based upon the Platonic metempsychosis. 

'Horn, in Gm. issC; supra p. 3»; d. Siegfried, PhiUi ton Akzandritn 3S91 
Philo Lcf.ilU. 74,6 ff. 
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Origen's influence was felt in the polemic against astrology, a 
topic which after him was carried on by Basil, Ambrose, Philoponus, 
and others. Basil in particular uses many of Origen's arguments 
upon the futility of the horoscope. Origen, however, believed with 
Plato and Philo that the stars are animated (De prin. I, 7, 3, and 
Phot. cod. 8; cf. De pr. II, 9, 3); and he held that the "powers" 
of God can read his commands in the configurations of the stars 
{Com. in Gen. 61A). 

The surviving portions of Hexaemeral writings considered 
above probably represent fairly accurately the natiu% of the exe- 
gesis employed at this time. From ail indications, the majority 
of the interpreters were conservative and concrete in their views, 
abiding closely by the text of the Scriptures, while on the other 
hand their nearness to and familiarity with the philosophers led 
them to emphasize in no small degree the doctrine of the Word, 
wherein Christianity approached closest to philosophy, especially 
to the Alexandrian school with its tendency to set up a series of 
intermediaries between God and the world. The many agree- 
ments with Philo indicate that his works were well known and 
influential. Probably if we had more of the Hexaemera of this 
period we shoiUd find that most of them were very similar to the 
passages of Theophilus outlined above. The work whose loss is 
most to be deplored is the 'TiroTinrt&trew of Clement of Alexandria, 
which, to judge from Clement's extant works, miist have shown 
more Philonic influence than the average in this period. Inasmuch 
as the authors of the Hexaemera were prone to follow standards, 
once these were set up, it is fair to suppose that Basil found much 
in the writings of this period which he made part of his own Hexae- 
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CHAPTER IV 
BASIL 

The Hexaemeron of Basil the Great (bishop of Caesarea a.d. 
370-79) is the earliest Christian document devoted exclusively 
to the subject of the six days of creation, and is of the utmost 
importance in the history of the Hexaemera.' Basil had the 
advantage of a good education at Athens, and was familiar, as his 
writings show, with Plato, Aristotle, and perhaps the neo-Platonists. 
The Hexaemeron was much imitated in later times and from it were 
drawn many of the topics which constantly recur. Some of the 
later Hezaemera are little but revampings of BasU 's work, notably 
those of Ambrose, the pseudo-Eustathius, Philoponus, and Glyca. 
His work was translated into Latin by Eustathius and in this 
maimer became more directly known to the Fathers of the western 
church, who bad already known it indirectly through Ambrose. 
Although his influence was felt more strongly in the East than in 
the West, we find that Beda and his followers used many of the 
topics originated by Basil. 

The Hexaemeron was in some particulars influenced directly 
by the Timaeus, but BasU's Platonism is likewise colored by 
reminiscences of Origen, Aristotle, and Philo, a fact which it is 
important to recognize.' Basil does not always agree with Plato. 

' Studies of tliia work have been m&de by M. Beq^ {DU SckBffungtldre da U. 
Basilius des GrosseH, Teile I u. II, Rosenbeim, 1897, 1S9S} and E. rialon (^ludt siir 
S. BasiU, Palis, 1869). 

■ Theodore Leslie Shear (The Inftutnce of Plato on St. Bttsii, Baltimore, i^) 
comparing the Eexatmeron with the Timattu, is inclined to disregard the possibility 
that the influence o{ Plato may come to Basil through the intermediaries mentioned 
(d. BPW, December 18, 1909), and is somewhat too rash in drawing parallels. His 
remarks on the passage where the interaction of the elements is described are without 
point, as was shown in CI. Phil., October, 1909, because the Basilian passage is thor- 
oughly Aristotelian (d. Dc. gen. el con. ii, 4). The comparison of Hex. 33B 3 and 
rim. 33C is based upon a misconception of Basil's meaning. Shear has, however, 
collected most of the real parallels between Basil and the Timaeus. E.g., theit is a 
« of Plato'9 statement that earth is necessary to make a thing tangible 
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Plato is of course among those who believed in an eternal matter, 
against whom Basil argues (cf. 33AS.), and Basil also finds fault 
with Plato's assertion that there is but one ovpav^s (s6DS.; cf. 
Tim. 33A; Plato of course used the term in a different sense from 
Basil). Biisil also has the distinction between time and eternity — 
for he says that the "elder state" of the world was eternal and 
beyond time (13A) — and' the topic that there was no time before 
creation {supra, pp. 7, 29), but the idea was so well known, occur- 
ring in both Philo and Origen, that we cannot tell whether or not 
it is due to Plato's influence that Basil uses it. There is however 
an important parallel between the two when Basil states that 
God bound the elements together by a bond of friendship {Tim. 
33C; Baal 33A; Shear 37). The statement that the beasts, as 
contrasted with man, are bent toward the earth may be derived 
from Plato, but the idea was common in Basil's time (supra, p. 10). 
Basil refers in Hex. 57C to the well-known passage of the Republic, 
616D, and makes reference to the theory which Plato certainly 
held, that the earth is immovable because it is in the exact center 
of the universe.* Basil does not contest the theory, but says that 
we should rather wonder at the wisdom of God, which ordains 
matters thus, than at the fact. 

In language and in thought Basil gives evidence of the adoption, 
to some extent, of the Stoic doctrine of seminal logot {supra, p. 17). 

With Philo, Basil has In common the Platonic doctrine that 

ajid £i« to make it visible (Tim. 31B; Basil isA; Shear 16); the etymology aipartt 
from ifiSaSat, which Shear (30) possibly correctly thinks Platonic, is found in Philo 
(11, 13); the Platonic topic of the two kinds of fire Is found in Basil i3tC 14; Tim. 
5SC (Shear i&). Other parallels are the phraseology in Tim. 3gB and Basil iitB 5 
(Shear 31); the conunonplsceB on the division of time, Tim. 3gB; Basil 137B; 
Shear loc. cit.; the statements about the origin of flesh, Tim. 6>Ci Basil 168A; Shear 
33, and the retfuration of fish, rim. 91A, Basil 149B; Shear Uk. cil. The more inqrar- 
tant agreements will be eq>ecially mentioned. A probable minor parallel in phrase- 
ology occurs in Basil 131C and TVm. 3SD. 

Basil drew much scientific material from Aristotle. On this matter see E. 
MQllenhoff, ArisMelet bet Basiliiu s. Caesarea, Eermet 11, 331-38, and the notes of 
Fialon on his translation of the Bacaemeron. 

' Hex. 14B; Phaedo 108E; Shear 30. But see Arist. De cado ii, 3, i860 ()ff. 
Hie scholiast on the Basilian passage refers it to Straton of Lampsacus; Giorgio 
Fasquali, "Dozographica aus Basiliusscholien," Nachr. d. K. Ga. Wiss., GSttingen, 
igio, zot, 103. 
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time did not exist before the creation, as noted above; but this is 
also found in the Homilies on Genesis of Origen (147A), which 
must have been known to Basil. Basil probably derived from 
Philo directly or indirectly the reason why the luminaries were 
not created until the fourth day (supra, p. 31), and the notion 
that both birds and fish swim (supra, p. 32, n. 3). Both likewise 
speak of undergroimd veins of water (supra, p. 31) and BasU 
evidently refers to Philo and his school when he says that certain 
Jews assert that the plural verb in the command "Let us make 
man" signifies that the angels are addressed (Hex. 205B; De op. 
mund. 25, 17; supra, p. 33). 

It is difficult to tell how much Basil drew from Origen, because 
so much of the work of the latter has been lost. It is generally 
supposed, however, that in asserting so firmly his belief that the 
upper waters are real water, and in rejecting an allegorical mter- 
pretation of the passage, Basil directs his arguments against 
Origen, with whom allegory was a favorite method of exegesis.' 
BasU owes many of his arguments against astrology to Origen, 
and the idea that it is impious to assert that God is ever inactive 
is common to Origen and Basil.* 

Besides the influences which we can definitely trace, it is very 
probable that Basil ts indebted to the lost Hezaemera of the pre- 
vious century for many of his topics, and especially to Hippolytus. 

The first two homilies of the Bexaemeron deal with Gen. i : 1-6. 
BasU does not so definitely as Origen weave into the Genesis 
narrative the doctrine of the Word ; however he states that there 
was before this world's creation an "elder state," eternal and 
extra-temporal, in which " the creator and artificer of aU completed 
his works, intelligible light befitting the blessedness of those that 
love the Lord, the rational and unseen natures, and the whole 
system of intelUgible things which transcend our knowledge, of 
which we can discover not even the names" (13A). Another 
passage relating to the same state is 33A: o H 0t6v, vplv n t&v 

• Bex. 76A. Cf. Gunerius' preface, ifPG, XXIX, clxucvii, and citations; alao 
Origen Horn, in Gen. 148A; FiatoD 373 nn. 

■ CI. Origen De prin. Ill, 5, 3; Basil 31B; Philo 2, it. The sentiment is aimed 
at the Epicureans and perhaps Aristotle; supra, p. 14. 
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inh> opufiAmv ft»4a^at, ek vovv ffaXo/teviK KUt 6pft^ai ar/ayeiv fh 
yAtiriv T(l fti} Svra, ofiov re iv67iae» ojroi6v riva XPV tov K6afM>v 
ehfoi, Koi Tf) tlhei, airoO riju dpfui^oviTav vXrfv avvatreyA/vrftre. xaX 
oipav^ nip aifMptat t^k ovpav^ vp4irovffav ^wriv t^ Si t^ yiji 
v^^nari ri]v olite^v a^r^ koI apeiXoiiAniv oiiaCav im^^aXt. irvp 
£^ KaX SSnp koI &4pa Sieay7)ndrta4 re in iffovXero, koI ew 
ovfflav ^yivytv in 6 hedtrnv \iSyiK rSni ytvofiAfrnv hirffrtt. The 
clause "as the logos of each separate thing demanded" possibly 
implies that Basil believed that God created the ideas of things 
in the "elder state"; he did not, however, like Gregory of Nyssa, 
assert that, implanted by God in the world from the beginning, 
they brought out of matter the parts of the world mentioned in 
the account of the six days. In various passages he says that the 
commands of God as related in Genesis placed logoi in matter 
during the creative period, and that these logoi remained in things 
and determined thetr future conduct {supra, p. 17 and nn. 1-2). 
Basil's frequent assertions that God has arranged the world in a 
providential way imply that he beheved in the doctrine of the 
Word.* But after the fashion of Milton, Basil prefers to depict 
the "elder state" as an extra^temporal period wherein the angels 
dwelt in heavenly light (cf. 13A ff., 40C ff.), rather than as God's 
timeless, changeless existence with his Word. His belief that the 
angels were created before the material world met with opposition 
at various times in the history of the church.' 

The first creation as described in Gen. i : t consists of the matter 
of the universe already formed into the elements, which must be 

■ In various connectioiu provkleDce is mentioned in 13A, 33A, 64C ff., 68C ff., 
69C, 76Cff., looD, lijA, iiaD, IS6-157A, 160A, 193A, 193C, ig7A, »oA. 

* Among tbose who lieki the same opinion as Basil are Ambrose 131B; Philoponus 
16, tgff. (a defense of Basil against Theodonis of Mopsuestia); Abelard 734A; 
Honorius i>e tM. muMJ. n, 3; Aetbicus I, i, t; Tatian Orii/. 71 Glyca 168CS., who 
dies as of the same opinion Basil's brothers Giegoiy of Nyssa and Caesarius, Anas- 
tasius, Sevens, Diodorus, Amphilochius, and John of Damascus) Zonaias 13, 31 
Anaatasins 858B; Arnold of Chartres 1517A (quoting Basil, Ambrose, and Jerome); 
Greg. Naz. Poem. dag. TV, 93, Orat. 45, 5 (cited by lobius ap. Phot. cod. 213, p. 1866 
40 Bekk.); cf. also Theodos. Melit. t, 14-iS. The Augustinian doctrine is similar 
and was adopted by many. Theodoras of Mopsuestia {af. Philop. loc. cii.) held tliat 
theangeb were a part of the world and created with it; soalsoProcopius36A; Thto- 
doietus Qu. in Cm. I, 3; Cosmas 167. 
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understood to have been included as the means, in a sense, between 
the extremes heaven and earth.* It was not created wholly with- 
out form, and Basil explicitly denies that the words "unformed 
and void " refer to an eternal formless principle like the Aristotelian 
substrate (29C S.) ; but God made the world, form and matter 
together, formed primarily into the four elements and secondarily 
into the maxima mundi membra, heaven and earth.' Basil's 
conception of matter is not so clear and consistent as that of his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa. Following Aristotle, Basil definitely 
states in 121B that matter can be analyzed into quality and sub- 
strate, which we can separate in thought only, but which God can 
actually separate, and so did when he created the brightness of 
light first and the body of the stm later;' and his explanation of 
the interaction of the elements by means of pairs of like qualities 
is Aristotelian. Yet he refuses to regard the heaven of Gen. i : i 
as "the substrate, a nature devoid of qualities" on the ground that 
"if you take away the black, the cold, the heavy, the dense, the 
quaUties existing in the substance through the sense of taste, or 
whatever else is observed about it, the substrate will be nothing" 
(21A). This statement is substantially in agreement with Gregory 
{infra, p. 55) but it is inconsistent with Basil's views elsewhere 



Nearly as much space in the first two homiUes is devoted to 
the criticism of the philosophers who believed the world to be 
coetemal with God as to the exposition of Basil's own views. 
He believed that matter was made out of nothing by God, but 

■ 20A. In proof Basil poinU out that even now the other elements are found in 
the earth. Reminiscences are found in Ambrose 1318; Glyca 36C; Fhiloponus 
13, 6; Theodos. Melit. i, 7; Beda Hex. 15A} Angelomus 115D) Hiabanus 446.^; 
Wandalben 635D-, Ronoriua flex. 257A; Bruno 149 A. 

* Cf. 33A dted above and 33B: lr<ib}m i Mt t4» aipaiir itoi tJJ» Tfle' oit i£ 
iliuaclat iKdrtpet, dXX' fXar oipanit icttl SXtir 74*1 ■■'^4' TJff oSatarr^ ttSei irurtAiiiir- 

Itirnw. He goes on to assert that if matter without foim and God with the Imowledge 
of torms existed independently they could not interact. 

} laiAff., 44C. Others who held that the "nature" of light was made first, 
following Ba^, are pseudo-Eustathius 717B; Glyca 57Bfi.; Severianus 434; Pro- 
copius SjC ff.; Theodos. Melit, i, 11 ff.; Greg. Nyss. Hex. 116A ff. Fhiloponus 76 ff. 
accepts Basil 's view with the stipulation that the transparent air was the substrate of 
the light. 
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rather as an article of faith dependent upon the revelation to 
Moses' than as a thing logically to be proved. Consequently 
his arguments against the philosophers are merely destructive. 
Those who assert tliat the cause of the universe is the elements 
or atoms,' he says in SAB, leave the ordering of the world to 
chance. Those who reason from the standpoint of mathematics 
and astronomy declare that God and the world are coetemal, 
not remembering that a whole, whose parts are mutable and 
destructible, is itself of the same nature (9C-i2A).^ Nor is God 
the involuntary creator of the world, as the body makes its shadow 
{17B ff.),"* Moses' words refute them, for God hraltjffev 6? &ya0if 
TO XRV^^^f"*"* ^ (To^w TO KdKKtffTov, in Svvarbi ri /t^tarov. Again 
in 33A ff. he combats those that hold matter pre-existent.^ It would 
be impious to make unformed matter thus equal in honor with 
the all-wise and all-powerful God, and again, if matter is capable 
of engaging all God's wisdom, they make it equal to God's unfath- 
omable power;* while if it is not enough to occupy God's efforts, 
they must blasphemously assert that God is idle (supra, p. 6). 

Matter then had a beginning, as Moses says, and Basil (16A ff.) 
defines "beginning" in four ways: (1) as the first motion; (3) as 
the point from which a thing begins; (3) as the art which produces 
an artistic product, and (4) as the useful end,^ showii^ that all 
four apply to Gen. 1:1. In the case of the world, there is (i) the . 
first movement of time, (2) the foundations of the world in the 
heaven and earth, (3) a Tej;w«o« \rf70? which presides over 
creation, and (4) a useful end toward which God directs creation, 

<Cf. SB, I iBff., where he says that science has proved useless as ft means to gain 
knowledge of Godi Berger 18. 

* See scMol. I-U, op. £it., p. 195, which refer the charges to certain of the pre- 
Socratics and Epicurus. 

1 The scholiast says that Aristotle and Theophrastus are meant; ibid. Nos. VI- 
VII. Supra, p. 19, 

< Referring to the neo-Platonists; Berger 30 ff.; Fialon 161-63. I^or the neo- 
Plstonic position see Zeller III, 1, 550, and n. 3, 553, n. i, and citations. 

) Plato (see Berger I, 13) and his school. 

* This is what Otigen did; tupra, p. 39. 

I Drawn from Arist. Ma. iv, i; cf. Berger I, 4; Fialon 311. Reminisceitces are 
found in PhilopoQus 7, 8; Ambrose iiS; Hrabanus 444A; Procopius 36C &. 
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not vainly and at random. The beginning itself is not time nor 
even a part of it (16C). Time was created with the world (13B) 
and fittingly involves in itself things moving toward generation 
and destruction (ibid., C, supra, p. 7), but all prior existence, of 
God, his Word, and his angels, was extra-temporal. 

Basil did not admit, as we have seen, that the first heaven was 
a substance entirely without qualities; waiving discusaon, he 
declares himself satisfied with the description of its form and 
nature in Isaiah 51:6 and 40:22. It is "an attenuated nature, 
and not solid or thick" (20C-21A).' He shows that the earth 
cannot rest upon water, air, or any solid support (21B ff.), but 
is upheld by God,' although Basil did not deny the validity of 
the reasons of science why the earth is in the center of the 
imiverse. 

Explaining the meaning of adparvi xaX iucaraa^Kevaarot (Gen. 
1:2 after the LXX), Basil in 29A£r. states that the first term is 
applied to the earth because there was no one to behold it and, 
as Theophilus had said, becatise it was covered with water, and the 
second because it was not fiimished with herbs, trees, and the like. 
"Unformed and void" applies also to the heaven.' The darkness 
upon the face of the waters was not, as the Manichaeans thought, 
an entity, but was due to the shutting off of the light in which the 
angels dwelt when the heaven was interposed.* Discussing the 
reference to the spirit of God in the same verse, Basil says that 
according to a certain Syrian, the original Hebrew would be trans- 
lated by fTvv^aXire better than by hrsjt^pero^ the figure being that 
of a bird sitting upon her e^s. This passage was much imitated, 

■ Later writers employ tbe same scriptutal dtation; for references to it and to 
Basil, cf. Ambrose 131C; Beda Com. 193A; Augustine Lit. II, g, ai~ii; Procopius 
40B1 nsidespoff.; Glyca 36A, 416; pseudo-Eustathius 709B. 

* Cf. Ambrose 134A; Honorius Dt. im. m. I, s', on Cosmos, infra, p. 60; O. 
Marius Mctor, Alelkia I, So B. 

' Not all the later expositors held this view^ see p. 63. 

* Cf. Ambrose 141AB; pseudo-Eustathius jogC; Glyca 3>B; Theodoretus Qu. in 
G«it. 85C (which, however, Sinnond probably rightly rejects); Theodos. Melit. i, 9; 
Anast. Sin. 859A. Procopius 45A says that the heavenly light being intelligible 
could ttot be shut off; and Severianus 435 criticizing Basil on the ground that heaven 
s h'ght, not dark, gives the explanation that a mist arose and caused the darkness. 
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the most important citation of it being in Jerome's Quaestiones 
in Genesim.^ 

The discussion of vs. 3, where it is asserted that the commands 
of God were not spoken like those of a human being, but were 
the simple exercise of God's will (45B; cf. 56A, 149A), gave rise 
to a regular topic of the later Hexaemera,* and Basil's solution 
of the problem raised by the passage, how the light could be 
created before the sun, as noted above, likewise was frequently 
mentioned. Before the luminaries were created as its vehicles the 
light caused day and night by being drawn back and sent forth.' 

The firmament is different from the first heaven, and supports 
real water, the purpose of which is to offset the drying power of 
the upper fires.* As for the nature of the firmament, Basil explains 

< BasQ 44B; Jerome 9S7B; Diodonu of Tunis 1563C; Ambrose 139A; Augus- 
due IM. 1, 18; pseudo-Eucherius 8956; Glyca 96C; Honorius Bex. and Abelard 
735D; Erigeiu II, ig; W»lafrid Stiabus 70B; Angelomus 116A; Du BuUs 10 in 
S^vester's tnmslationi Procopius 4jC; Peter Comestor ia57A; Rakigli I, i, 6. 
Tbiougb Du Baitas tbe idea came to Milton: PJ.. VII, 134 ff.: 
but on tbe wateiy calm 

His brooding wings tlie Spirit of God outspread 

And vital virtue infused and vital wanntb 

Throughout the fluid mass. 
In the passage of Abelaid dted, the idea is comliined with another, that of the (unmtc 
egg. llie yolk of an egg corresponds to the earth, the white to water, the membranous 
lining to the air, the shell to fire (so Conches, De pkil. nund. 85A). The details of 
tbesamecompaiisondifier slightly in Honorius De. I'm. mumf. I, i,andPiside3 1119S. 

• Cf. Ambrose i4»Ci Greg. Nyss. Bex. 880; Philc^Nmus s, "; Augustine Man. 
I, 9, 15; Lib. itnf. s, tg; Lit. I, 9, t6; Conf. XI, f>; pseudo-Eucherius 895D; Bruno 
149A. Hieopbjlus {sufra, p. 38) apparently refened the commands in OeiKsis to 
tbe Word; as did Augustine and his followers {supra, p. io). 

' 48C. Augustine Lit. IV, 23 found this theory too difficult to acc^t. Though 
Basil did not so believe (cf. 48B, 137B) Ambrose, who did not adopt all Bawl's 
doctrine of the first light, says (191B): Sed consideremus quia aliud est lumen diti, 
aliud lumen soUs et lunae el lumen slellarum, eo quod sol ipse radiis suii fidgorem diumo 
lumini uidtalur adiungere, etc. Hence the statement of Bruno 1498; similarly 
pseudo-^ustathius 717D ff. claimed that the sun is lighted by the day. 

* jCD ff., where Basil, opposing the view of those that say there is but one heaven, 
says that he will even admit that there is a third, that to which the apostle Paul was 
snatched. Basil and his brother Gregory differed upon the subject of the drying 
power of the &re. Basil declared that the fire would have eventually dried up all 
the water had not God made a sufGcient supply to last as long as the world (64C &.}, 
while Gregory held that an even balance is maintained in the total amounts of the 
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the definition of trrtpetiv given by the philosophers (60 D ff.) and 
adds that the Scriptures use the word to refer to thunder, which 
he thinks is caused by the breaking forth of air closely confined 
and made more dense in the hollows of the clouds.' But the firma- 
ment, although it is generally thought that it was made out of 
the waters,' is neither ice nor any crystalline stone of the varieties 
thought to result from the excessive solidification of water (61A ff.).* 
It is not called firmament from its solidity, resistance, or weight, but 
in contrast with the upper parts of the universe, which are so fine in 
quality as to be imperceptible; it is "a place having the faculty of 
separating moisture," letting the finer parts pass aloft and the 
coarser below (68B ff.). Basil answers the objection that the 
waters could not stay on the surface of the firmament without 
slipping off by saying that because the firmament looks vaulted 
from the inside it does not follow that it is rounded on the outside.* 
The fourth homily deals with the collection of the waters 
and the appearance of the dry land. Basil asserts that the water 
by God's command at this time received the property of flowing 
down hill, so that God does not command it to do a perfectly 
natural thing.* The same command was responsible for the 
appearance at that time of the hollows in which the sea and its 
arms lie.* The sea, that is, the ocean of which the drcumnavi- 

elemenU, each having the power to exhaust the otheis {Bex. SgA B.). The function 
of the waters above the firmament as a shield against the fire is a frequently mentioned 
Heiaemeial topic; p9eudo-Eustathius7i2B; TheodoretusQu. inGm. I, ii; Ambrose 
1506; Augustine Lit. U, 5; Gennadius afi. MPG LXXXV, 1639B; Glyca 40B; 
Severianus II, 3; Abelard 74jD; Isidorus De ori. creat. qaiB; Du Bartsssi in Sylves- 
ter's tianslation; WandaJbert 636B; Procopius 72B ff.; CL Marius Victor I, 71 &. 

■ Cf. Aristotle Mettor. ii, 9; Fiaion ap. cit. 361, n. 5. 

' So Hippolytus had said {{r. in. Gen. 1 : 7). Cf. llieodos. Mel. », 3-6- 

» For such views see Josephus AnI. lud. g, 13 (cf. Glyca 41C, who cites him but 
follows Basil); soalso Genuadius 1639B; Severianus 442; Procopius 72C; cf . Theo- 
doretus 93B; Cosmas 16S. Philoponus itS, 6 thinks it was made out of water and 
is like gUss. Following Basil are Hieodos, Mel. 2, 7-9; Raleigh I, t, 8 (citing Basil); 
Milton P.L. VII, 163: "And God made The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 
Transparent elemental air." 

• 60BC; cf, Ambrose 148D. ■ SiC; cf. Procopius 73C; sitpra, p. 17. 

' 85B; so Gr^. Ny^. Bex. S9A (who added that similar receptacles were then 
prepared for the upper wateiB on the outer surface of heaven); Glyca 53D; Proco- 
pius loc. cit.; Severianus II, 1; Beda Bex. toR; Hrabanus 451B; Angelomus 
iigD; Peter Lombard II, 14, 5; Bandinus II,.i4; DuBartas 60 in Sylvester's trans- 
kition; Theodosius Mel. 3, 13 ff.; Milton P.L. VII, 189. 
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gators tell,* was brought into its present confines and kept there 
by God's command, so that it cannot encroach upon the dry land.* 
At this point Basil introduces an elaborate encomium of the sea, 
together with a list of the principal rivers, which furnished an 
example for the later writers,* 

The homilies that follow deal with the creation of the fish, 
birds, beasts, herbs, and trees. There are here introduced, for 
the first time in the Hezaemeral tradition, anecdotes about the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, illustrating the idea that Provi- 
dence creates nothing, even things aK)arently harmful, which is 
without its use to man or beast, and that Providence endows 
irrational creatures with the instincts of seU-preservation. Ulti- 
mately many of these anecdotes came from Aelian and Aristotle; 
but Ba^ probably drew them from the Physiologus, a collection 
of about fifty such stories which seems to have originated in 
Alexandria early in the ChristiaQ era.* Basil himself became a 
source for this material; the later writers who introduce such 
matter are Ambrose, the pseudo-Eustathius, Glyca, Pisides, and 
DuBartas. 

The herbs and trees passed through the process of develop- 
ment to maturity in a short space of time (104A). In their struc- 
ture they give many evidences of the providential ordering of the 
universe — for example, the joints in the stem of the reed prevent 
its being broken by the weight of the head (looD). 

Basil now passes to the discussion of the creation of the 
luminaries. The sun was made as the substance to receive the 
quaUty Ught, made separately by the first command of God.^ 

'8sCa.; Glyca 49D; TheodoTetus Qu. in Ge». I, ii; AmbTCse i6iC; psnido- 
EustathJus 713A; Severianus III, i; Beda he. cil.; Honotiua Hex. 356B. Jerome 
Beb. Qu. 98SA is sometimes cited here to the effect that in Hebrew any collectign of 
water is a "sea"; Peter Comestor 10S9C. 

■84B; d. Glyca 51B; Rupert of Deuu 3i8C; pseudo-Eustathius 7130; Pisides 
393 ff.; Du Bams 6i (Sylvester); Bas.Seieuc.31B. 

'65c ff.; cf. Arist. Meteor, i, 13, 14 ff. (see MUUenhoff, Hermes U, 151 fl.). 
DuBartas gives a similar list of rivers. 

■ See F. Lauchert, Gesch. d. Physiologus, Strassburg, 18S9; K. Knunbachet, 
Bys. LU. 874 ff.; Eneyc. BriU. s.v. "Physiologus." 

* iiiAff., using the Aristotelian termioology. Cf. Milton, P.L. VII, jsg, 361: 
"Of ligbtbyfarthegreater^wrthe took .... and placed .... In the sun's orb." 
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The Ittminaries as "signs" are useful in foretelling weather con- 
ditions and the like, but the pretensions of astrology are false." 

The last three homilies deal with the creation of fish, birds, 
beasts, and finally man. Much of their content is devoted to the 
redtal of the anecdotes mentioned above. Basil approaches the 
■ discus^on of the creation of man with great reluctance and in 
comparison with the other topics treated he devotes a very short 
space to this. This defect was later supplied by the homilies on 
the creation of man by his brother, Gregory of Nyssa. Basil 
interprets the use of the plural "Let us make" as a reference to 
the Son,* and censures certain Jews — doubtless includii^ Fbilo — 
for saying that God addressed himself or that God addressed the 
angels (304C, 305B). The use of the singular number in "God 
made", following, shows that God is one, and is a guard against 
Greek polytheism. 

' 135 ff. Plato briefly condemned astrology, Tim. 40CD; cf. Shorey's note, 
AJP X, 5S. Plotinus Ena. 11, 3 protested agaiiut it; cf. also Phib 18, 15 S., 
19, 14 B. Basil borrows many of his arguments against astrology from Origen. E.g., 
both make the point that it is impossible U> cast the horoscope exactly at the moment 
of the child's birth (Basil 119A; Orig. Com. in Gat. 77); that if the stars cause evil, 
tbe re^MMuibility for the same is cast upon their maker (Basil 133D; Origen 536); 
and finally, that if tbe stars govern human destinies, man is not re^nnsible for his 
actions at all (Basil 133B; Origen 52). Most of tbe writers say that predictions of 
the weather, seasons, and the like are all that can be made from the stats; cf. pseudo- 
Eustathius 730B ff.; Glyca 69D; Severianus m, 3; Theodoretus Qu. in Gtn. I, 151 
Honotius Hex. tnH; Hrabanus 455A- Angelomus uoD; Rupert of Deutz Z35D; 
Bcda Bex. 22B S., Com. 197D; Ambrose 198AB; Augustine IM. II, 14, Lib. imp. 
13; Philoponus 187, 21 ff.; Abelaid 751B ff. Some say that the stais influence the 
human body or character: Neckam I, 7; Hugo of St. Victor 36C; others say they 
loietell wars and disasters; DuBartas (Sylvester 103); Glyca 77B; Theodoretus 
loc. cit.; cf. Ambrose 195A. The Byzantine chrcouclerB admit the validity of divina- 
tions if reverently performed and not in excess; Theod. Mel. 3, 3 ff. The later writers 
tend to have some belief In astrology; cf. Raldgh I, t, 11. Augustine admits that 
astrologers, either by unconscious occiJt power or by the help of evil spirits, some- 
times tell the truth; Lit. II, 17, 37. 

■ This is a regular topic of the Hexaemera; Thec^ihilus II, 18, 108 had employed 
it. Following Basil are Ambrose 169A, as7AB; Philoponus 13s, 10; Augustine 
Lib. imp. 16; Abelard 760B; Greg. Nyss. De. hem. op. 140B, Bom. in. uerb. Fac. 
Horn. isgC; Glyca 148D; pseudo-Eucherius 900C; Severianus IV, 5; Beda Bex. 
38D, Com. tooC; Theodoretus Qu. in. Gen. I, 19; Hildebert 1115D; Peter Lombard 
11, 16, 1; Bandinus II, 16; Hugo of St. Victor 37C; Angelomus iiiA; Remi 57A; 
Tbeodos. Melit. 4, 18 ff.; Bas. Seteuc. 36A; Hrabanus 459Ci Bruno 1S7A; Peter 
Comestor to63C; Milton i*.!. VII, 518: "then to bb Son audibly spake." 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FOLLOWERS OF BASIL 

In the discus^on of the later Greek and the Byzantine writers 
on the Hexaemeron the influence of both Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Gregory of Nyssa, the latter the brother of Basil and both 
contemporary with him, must be considered. 

Of these two eminent theologians, the former wrote no Hexae- 
meron, but mention of him is constantly made in the later writings, 
and he treated incidentally of the creation, although without 
reference to the six days, in passages of his OraUones and in one 
whole section of the Poemata dogmatica (4). Among the Hezae- 
meral topics which he mentions may be dted that of the imijTo; 
KAr/iot {Or. 38, 10; P.D. 4, 67); God's goodness as the cause of 
creation {Or. 45, 5; P.D. 4, 62 ff.); the prior creation of the angels 
(supra, p. 45); the denial of the Manichaean contention that 
the first darkness was the principle of evil and a substance {P.D. 
4, 24 ff.), and the statement that man is a microcosmus (Or. 38, 11). 

Gregory dwells upon the notion that God is actively interested 
in the universe, and attacks the theories that assert the contrary. 
God was "moved by the contemplation of himself" before the 
creation,' but this did not satisfy his goodness, and creation' ' 
took place to give it broader scope. It is a Greek fable that mat- 
ter and form are coetemal with God {P.D. 4, 3-4). Gregory also 
faces the questions how God can be impelled to create, and why 
he created so late, and answers them by saying that to God, who 
rules in eternity, not in time, all things are one {P.D. 4, 71). 

Gregory of Nyssa dealt more directly with the Hexaemeron, 
and, as a source for the later Greek compilations, ranks second 

■ F.D. 4, 63 ff.; Or. 45, 5; cf. Arist. Met. lii, tojib 15. Gregory defines God 
largdy by negstioDs; cf. R. Gottwald, De Gregcrio Nazianteito Plalonico, Breslau, 
1906, wbich is an eicellenC index of Gr^oiy'a philosophical beliefs fTom the stand- 
point of their Platooic tendencies. 

'The terms descriptive of God's creative action are mmA', itroit* (Or. 45, y, 
38, 10; F.D. 4, 10). Cf. PJ). 1, 34 on the Son. 
53 
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only to Basil. To him are ascribed two sets of homilies on the 
creation of man and a treatise on the Hexaemeron. In the latter, 
written at the request of his brother, Peter of Sebaste, Gregory 
declares that it is his purpose to defend Basil against certain critics 
who alleged obscurity in the explanation of the making of the 
light and the later creation of the luminaries, and in the passages 
dealing with the heaven, the firmament, and the heaven to which 
Paul was snatched (Bex. 64C). His own e:q)lanation why Basil's 
account was not satisfactory to all is the very natural one that 
Basil framed his discourse to suit a miscellaneous audience (6sA). 

Gregory had high respect for his brother Basil and was loath 
to reject any of his interpretations. He too declared that "heaven 
and earth" must be taken to include all other things intermediate 
between these two extremes (69D), and his notion of the light 
which was first made b essentially like that of Basil (ii6Aff.). 
In the course of fais argument, however, Gregory advances theories 
unlike those of Basil, and he differs from the latter in stating that 
the world of sense is bounded by the worid of ideas, a notion which 
perhaps was suggested by the myth of the Phaedrus.' 

It has been seen that the underlying theory of the cosmology 
of Gregory is that God created all things potentially in the begin- 
ning in the creation of their togoi or natures (supra, p. 17), and 
that the subsequent development of the world is the working out 
of the processes set in motion by the divinely created caiises.* 
Gregory's account of the first steps in this development is as follows. 
When all matter was made together, the elements were mingled 
and the light of the fire was obscured by the preponderance of 
other substances (72D). But the fire, because of its natural 
mobility, rose quickly to the outmost edge of the sensible world, 
and there, ^ce it had nothing in common with the world of ideas 

■ Cf. Phaedr. 146E fF. For 9. discussion of the influence o( the Phaedrus myth 
Upon Aiifitotle's doctrine of the spheres, ancient philosophical thought, the Hebiew 
apocalyptic literature, and finally upon Christian thought, and e<;>ecially upon Dante, 
»ee]. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato, Lcmdoii,tgos,3SoS. It is remarkable that its 
influence upon Gr^oiy was not noted by C. Gronau (De Basils Gregorio Nananteno 
Nys^etioque PlaUmis imitaloribus, Gjtttingen, igoS). 

' His assumption that the first-made heaven and the firmament are identical allows 
him to escape the difficulty raised by the description of its creation on the second day. 
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and could not mingle with it, naturally began a circular motion, 
because motion in a strai^t line was precluded (77A), by its 
passage above and below the lower mass making day and night. 
All this Moses ascribed to the direct command of God that it 
might be evident that natural sequence is due to God's direction. 
The firmament is simply the boundary of the material world (80D), 
called firm by contrast with the ideas beyond, not because it is 
actually something firm and material (80D, 81A). Above it, in 
in the world of ideas, and hence different from the tower waters, 
are the u[^r waters (84C ft.) . The form of speech in Genesis 
shows that the two kinds of waters were never mingled. The 
firmament and the first-made heaven are identical (85B). 

Most of the remainder of the treatise is occupied with a detailed 
discussion of the question on which Gregory and Basil differed, 
whether or not the fires of heaven destroy the waters below them 
(supra, p. 49, n. 4). Gregory's belief that the elements pass 
into one another* and his account of the method of this change, 
with the use of the Aristotelian term iXXoiWi?,* show that 
Gregory knew Aristotle's theories and to a certain extent adopted 
them. But he distinctly states that matter is made up of the 
qualities (69C),> all of which are in themselves purely conceptual; 
and so, although he often uses the Aristotelian term vrroKeiitepov 
(cf. loSD, etc.) and apparently imitates Aristotle's account of 
physical change, his fimdamental principles are not purely Aris- 
totelian. 

Gregory's other works which bear upon the Hezaemeron are 
the treatise on the creation of man and the two sermons upon 
the same subject, which supplement the Bexaemeron of Basil. 
In the absence of Basilian material the later commentators drew 
often from Gregory upon the subject of man and his creation. 

■ C(. Bex. 108B and ArisL Dt gen. et con. 319^, 14 B. 

■ Btx. lo^D: .... (tRdvMi i iriiit . . . . aU ir ri Mrra^aXp 7^1 ^pai roii- 
Ti|Tn ri ituxir Suv^aro, £i|pit Si yttiitiiHn rpit ri wytt'^t *aBnXic^6ji col dr«- 
kot/»tii 75. Arist. Dt gen. et eon. 3^96 10; itAtUaau lUr imr, 9rar i>iro;«iFom)i 
ToO iVnjtiifi^ivu, Bir^^ToG-JlrTBi, iirraffiW^ it roii aliroO rdBeair, fl irarrUnt ttatr 
4 lirrati. The terra iXXoi-nrit is found in 104B, lofiB, etc. 

I Hose named are xoO^r, Papi, m^rir, ipatir, iid\aii6r, drrlTinror, iypi*, itpi*, 
^nixpir, Stfiiitr, xP^I"^! TffYPO^i ititoTq^ia, 
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At the beginning of the treatise De opifido hominis Gregory 
briefly summarizes the work of the previous days of creation. In 
the beginning heaven surrounded matter, of which the heavy 
parts settled in the middle. God's power bound it together by 
the two forces rest and motion (138C), and his wisdom assigned 
spatial change to the heavens, which are not subject to qualita- 
tive change, and, vice versa, qualitative change to the immoving 
tower mass, so that no one might conclude from the immutability 
of creation that it was God.* 

Of the topics in the De opifido hominis which were echoed by 
later writers some of the most important are the comparison of 
man's entrance into the world to the entrance of a king into his 
kmgdom;' the identification of the divine im^e in man not 
only with his rational powers and virtues but also with his kingly 
qualities;' mention of the fact that man is caUed the microcosmus 
(i77DfiF.); the topic of his erect stature (144B, Horn, in uerb. 
Fac. Horn. ag^C) ; and the statement that the form of the divine 
command that created him showed man honor, because all other 
things had been created by a single word.^ Much is said of the 
design displayed in the creation of man. Man b unarmed with 
horns, hoofs, or the like,* but if he were thus armed, he would be 
but a beast; his ingenuity has devised better substitutes and has 
subdued the animals to his will (140D ff.). Espedal emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that man alone has hands,* which allows him 
free opfrartuoity to exercise his rational faculties; for example, if 

' Cf. Plato, Polil. 369D; PluL De oh. proc. in Tim. 1014E1 Pbkles 351 S. 

>i3aD; Theod. Mel. 4, sff.; Chryaostom Vm, 3; Procoinus 116A; Gi^oiy 
133B also compares the induction oi man into the world to tbe inviting of a guest to 
a banquet; supra, p. 33; and in Severiaous IV, 3, pseudo-Eucberius goiA, and Beda 
Com. loiC man is compared to the master of a house. 

■ 1366 fi.; d. Severianus V, 3-4; Hiiloponus 139, 17 ff-; Diodonia of Tarsus 
1S64C; Theodorttus Qu. in Gen. I, 20; Theodos. Mel. 4, 27 ff.; Raleigh I, 3, i. 

• De horn. op. 136A, Bern, in uerb. Fac. Bom. as9A; Hieod. Mel. 4, 158.1 
Peter Comestor 1064A. 

s Tbe earliest examples of this topic are Xen. Cyrop. u, 3, g; P\it. Prol. 3toE B.; 
Arist. De. pari. an. iii, 2, 66ib, 28 ff: For a coUectioa of passages and discussiui, 
cf. S. O. Dickennan, op. eit., 48 ff., who refers them to a source before Xent^on and 
Euripides, perhaps Protagoras. 

* Cf. Dickeman 82. 
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he had no hands, his mouth would have to be of the proper shape 
to gather food after the maimer of beasts, and he would be dumb 
(148C). Gregory here discusses a topic also found in the Latin 
Hezaemera, what would have been the means of continuing the 
race had there been no sin, and concludes that there would have 
been no need of marriage then (189A). The soul was made at the 
same time as the body (233D).' In the passage dealing with the 
physiology of man at the end of the treatise teleology is again a 
common motif. The Homilies on the text "Let us make man" con- 
tmn many of the usual topics but nothing of especial importance. 
In the later Greek Hexaemera, Basil and Gregory are by far 
the diief authorities. Some authors follow very closely the lead 
of Basil — for example, Ambrose, Philoponus, and the pseudo- 
Eustathius — or of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa — as Procopius and 
the Byzantine chroniclers; but over against these may be set the 
authors of Hexaemera of the more unsdentific and credulous 
variety. Theodorus of Mopsuestia and his teacher, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, began this movement, in which the other prominent names 
are those of Theodoretus, Severianus of Gabala, and Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. These authors disagreed in some matters with 
the Basilian school, and held certain new and distinctive ideas. 
Besides this group there belong in this period Johannes Chrysos- 
tomus and Anastasius Sinaita, whose Hezaanera are largely of 
the allegorical and edifying character, and will therefore receive 
but passing notice. The Byzantine chroniclers,' who give short 
accounts of the six days' work, form a fourth group; and in addi- 
tion should be mentioned the Byzantine poet Pi^des. His Hexae- 
meron was the model of Du Bartas, and without giving a clear 
account of the six days, presents scientific discussions of the heavens 
and their movements, sections dealing with the angels and the 

■ Id setting forth tbis view he condeinns what he calls the GtecUing of Origen 
(319B ff.). 

' The Byzantine chionicles were mere compilations made to serve the particular 
puipose of the writer and are hardly to be regarded as separate literary works; Kium- 
bacfaer, Byt. Lit. 361. They added nothing new on the Heiaemeron. See in the 
hidex Symeon Logothetes, SynceUus, Cedrenua, Anonymous of the lotb century, 
pseudo-Polydeuces, Theodosius Melitenus, Leo Grammaticus, Zonaras, Manasses, 
Glyc. 
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doctrine of the Trinity, and many of the stories drawn from the 
Pkysiolcgus. 

Among the writers who follow Basil most closely, Philoponus 
and Ambrose are the most important. The former of these, the 
Aristotelian commentator, was a learned man, and his De opificio 
mundi is really a commentary on Bail's Hexaemeron, which he 
tries to explain by using material drawn from Plato,' Aristotle,' 
and the astronomers.^ Philoponus aims to defend Basil's posi- 
tion, and an important part of his work is the defense of Basil 
against Theodorus of Mopsuestia and his polemic against the 
latter.* In his discussions of the numbers six and seven (304, 
iS ff.) there are traces of the influence of Philo. 

^ The importance of the Hexaemeron of Ambrose lies in the 
fact that it, even more than the translation by Eustathius, intro- 

' duced the ideas of Basil to the western church. As an indepen- 
dent work the Bexaemeron has little value. In the portion dealing 
with the six days proper, Ambrose is almost entirely dependent 
upon Basil, with a few reminiscences of Fhilo.^ Ambrose adds 
in the last of his homilies matter concerning the human body, 

■ He quotes the Tinmtui fully 30 times (see Reichardt's index). Most of the 
citatioDS KK of well-hnown passages like igE, 30A and 41B. The Platonic statement 
that the stars aie composed mostly of fire is mentioned with approval; cf. i8g, ij ff.; 
1S6, 3; 118, 13; 120, 7. The statement that love came to exist because woman was 
made of Adam's rib (272, 11) seems to be a Teminiscence of the Symfesitim myth. 
The definition of philou^hy {Tkeatt. 176B) Is quoted with approval, 242, 11. On 
the Other huid he says that elsewhere he has attempted to refute the doctrine of 
dvd^ntni va Produs and Plato (188, 5). 

' E.g., the discussion of the term "beginning," Philop. 7, S S., BasiJ 16A, At. 
Mil. iv, i; the definition of privation, 69, 6S. (esp. 71, ti), hi. iiet. iv, ii; the 
discussion of the first-made light, supra, p. 46; the theory of the elements, supra, 
p. 13; cf. also 277, 36 S., and At. Dt. an. 413a, 15 ff. 

> Aiming to show that Moses' description of the world was in accord with Greek 

* For saying that the angels are drcumscribed in space (35, 15 ff.) and were 
made with ttie material world (16, 15 S.); for calling the darkness in Gen. 1:2 an 
entity (S4ff.); and for disbelieving in the sphericity of the earth (125, 19 ff.). 

1 Cohn-Wendland Plal. Al. Optra, I, tiiii, cite two passages of the BexaemeraH 
as showing Philonic influence (166C ff.; cf. De. op. m. 14, 12 ff.; 225C ff.; cf. De. op. 
m. 21, s ff.); cf. however Basil 96AB, tt^k fi.; in the first case there is surely Basilian 
influence. For Philonic influence on Ambrose see Cohn-Wendland op. cU., liii ff., 
Ixxxxff. 
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showing that it was admirably contrived by God to meet the needs 
of man. The sources of this part of the work still remain obscure.* 

Ambrose strenuously opposes the theory that there was an 
ideal pattern of the world outside of the will of God, who, he 
says (1346), made the world turn idea quadam duce. Unlike 
Basil he says that "in the beginning" may mean "in Christ" as 
well as the things suggested by Basil (129C, 130A). This thought 
has previously been noted in connection with Theophilus and 
Origen. Ambrose is the first to bring into the Hezaemeral tradi- 
tion the notion that creation took place in the spring.' He made 
use of stories about animals such as are foimd in Basil, both draw- 
ing from the latter and making some additions of his own, to such 
an extent that in the Middle Ages he sometimes was called the 
author of the Physiologus. 

The tendency in the school of Theodonis was in general to 
-lay stress upon less important and even fantastic questions sug- 
gested by the biblical text and upon the discussion of the angehc 
hierarchies, and as a result their work has much less agnificance 
than that of the great Cappadodan trio. Nevertheless, Fro- 
copius and the Byzantine chroniclers borrowed from Theodoretus 
and Severianus, though to a less extent than from Basil and Gregory, 
and these, with occasional citations of Chrysostom and John of 
Damascus, fumi^ the later period with most of its material. 
After Procopius the Hexaemeral writers showed little originality 
and their work was mere compilation from the sources indicated. 

The distinctively new feature of the exege^s of Theodorus and 
his followers is the contention that the world is not spherical, 

' G. Gossel (Quibus exfantibuj AtabroHas >h describenda corport humaao kauierit, 
Leipdg, 1908) shows that some of Ambrose's material came from Galen and Apuleius 
(De degmale Platonii). There remains a large amount of matter similar to that 
discussed in the thesis of S. O. Dickennan, the source of which cannot be definitely 



' In Pascha DeminHuSC). Cf. Bedaffw. aiB; Honotiusflex. iS^D; Oraldiu 
Camb. 34G; Hrabanus ntB; Conches De pkU. m. S7A; Peter Comestor lajgC. 
Coaches says that this was the opinion of the HelMcws and the Latins, but that th« 
Egyptians thought that creation came ia July. Vergil Geofg. ii, 336 S. expresses the 
idea and is dted by Conches. The notion can be traced to Annianus (dted by Syncel- 
lus 597, 10; I, 6 S..; 4, 19 ft.) who placed creatian on March 35. Peter Comestor 
tells us that some thought creation came in the fall, because the trees are spoken of 
as bearing fruit. 
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but oblong and fiat in shape. Wbile this is new to the Uexaemera, 
it was certainly earlier in ori^ and was doubtless part of the 
belief of many of the less educated Christians of the time. Back 
of it lies the very ancient symbolical interpretation of the desciq>- 
tion of the Tabernacle in Exod. 25 £f.' In a passage of Philo 
{De uila Mosis II, 321 ff., Cohn-Wendland) the description of the 
Tabernacle is allegorized in this manner.* He states that the 
hangings typify the four elements and the Cherubim symbolize 
the two hemispheres; he does not, however, give evidence that 
he believed the earth not to be spherical, but rather the opposite. 
From this and apparently from other Hebrew sources this sym- 
bolism passed into Christian literature.* The literal belief that 
the universe is shaped like the Tabernacle seems to have been 
based upon this notion inherited from the Hebrews together with 
the passages in Heb., chap. S, and 9:23 ff. Among the writers 
under consideration Cosmas ^ves the most complete accotmt of 
this belief. 

Cosmas states that the earth is oblong in shape and founded 
upon its own stability,* while the heavens are bent in a lofty 
vault to meet the earth upon its longer sides; on the shorter ddes 
the enclosure is completed by walls. AU this is typified by the 
table in the Tabernacle, which was two cubits long and one cubit 
broad; proportionately, according to the reckoning of Cosmas 
(138), the earth measures 13,000 miles from east to west and 
6,000 miles from north to south. The firmament, which was 
made out of the waters, divides the world, like a house, into two 
stories (129, 130). The northern and western parts of the earth 
are very high and the south is corresposdin^y depressed (133). 
The sun issues from the east, and passing through the south, 
ascends northward (154), causing the shadow of night by the 

» Cf. A. H. McNeik, The Bock of Exodus (WestminsteT CommenUxies, Loodm, 
1908), xdL 

■Hence Jowphus (AiU. lad. HI, tSi, 183, and BeU. lud. V, iii, 217, dted by 
Ctdm-Wendland) diew. 

> See COhn-WeiKlkiKl's citatk«u of Qem. AL Sirom. V, 6 uid Origen in Bxed. 
Bom. XIII, 3, which contain matter apparently taken from Philo together with other 
material. 

• With Basil {supra, p. 48) he ahonrs that the earth cannot rest upon a material 
ioundation but is upheld by God (iiS-ig). 
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interpositioii of the nortliem mountains.' The waved moldings 
on the table represent the ocean passing around the inhabited 
world, and the rim outside is the land beyond the ocean where 
earth and heaven meet and where Paradise is located (135). The 
inner part of the Tabernacle represents heaven and the outer 
ojurt the earth (163-64). The remainder of this unscientific 
theory may be omitted. 

A similar view of the shape of the earth was entertained by 
Diodorus," probably by Theodorus, his pupil,* and certainly by 
Severianus,* nor were they by any means alone in believing that 
the earth is flat.* Naturally the same writers disbelieved in the 
existence of Antipodes,' nor it is surprising that Severianus (454) 
should believe literally Ps. 32:7 (in the LXX), that the clouds are 
bags, and that God causes rain by pressing them. 

Severianus and Theodoretus introduced two other topics that 
were much discussed in this period, the questions when the angels 
were created and why Moses did not mention them. It has been 
seen (supra, p. 35) that the writer of Jubilees asked the same 
question, and that Jubilees directly affected some of the Byzantine 
writers; the same motive that led to the recognition of the question 
in Jubilees — to reconcile with Genesis such passages as Job 38 : 7 — 
operated here as well, as Cosmas shows by citing Job (167).^ 

'Cf.Eth. Enoch 71:5 (ti. K.H. Charles): "Thechuiotsin«riiichhe[jC. thesun] 
ascends are driven by the wind, and the mn disaiqtean from the heaven ai he sets 
and returns through the north in order to teach the east," etc. Cf. Severianus 453 S. 

' Cf. Agairut Fatatism af. Phot. tod. 33$ (p. »ioft Bekk.). 

J Philoponus 13a, 7, says that he thought the world was sh^ied like a cylinder; 
rf, Philop. 11$, 19 a. 

*He declares that the earth is not round (453, dting Isa. 40:13; Gen. r<):33; 
Ps. 18:7; Matt. 34:31); this b followed by Procopius 40B S. His description of 
the sun's course, 451 &.. is like that ot Cosmas. 

I Cosmas 330 cites Pliilo Carpathius in confirmation of liis own view, but from 
the evidence it is difficult to tdl upon what gcouikds. Lactantius Insl. m, 14, con- 
tests the spheridty of the earth, and Aethicus III, i says that the sun returns to the 
east through the south veiled in a doud. 

' Cosmas 130, 157; Procopius 696; Lactantius Ice. cil.; Augustine DCD XVI, 9; 
Beda De lemporum ratione XXXIV; Dreyei, Ptanttary Systemi, Cambridge, igo6, 
chap. X (dtations). 

TCI.alsoBas.Seleuc.31A (quoting Job); Zonaraa 13,3 (dting Jubilees); Milfam, 
P.L. VII, 351: "Ilius was the first day even and mom; Nor passed uncelebrated 
nor unsung By the celestial quires. " 
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Basil, followed by many of the Fathers, beUeved that the angels 
existed before the universe; Theodorus, with Procopius, Theo- 
doretus and Cosmas, held that they were made with the world 
and were a part of it (supra, p. 45). Moses did not mention 
them, however, as Severianus (431) says, because in that case the 
Israelites, fresh from heathen Egypt, might have worshiped them ; 
and this they would have been the more likely to do, Theodoretus 
says (80A, quoted by Glyca, 145 ed. Bekk.), since they actually 
did bow down to images of animak.' Other topics concerning 
the angels are discussed — e.g., the angels as guardians;* the 
Dionysian orders;^ the notion that God's commands in Genesis 
were issued for the instruction of the angels.* Theodorus and 
Cosmas thought that the angels were circumscribed in spaced 
and that they moved the stars.* 

In the details of interpretation most of the writers agreed 
with Basil upon many points,' though in a few they held difFereut 
views* or even actively opposed him {supra, pp. 45, 48). 

< lobius af. Phot. cod. 323 also discusses the question; he adds the uplfui&tion 
that Moses irrote only foe the direct instructioii of men in this aiatetial world sjid that 
the mention of the angels was not necessary for his purpose. 

'Cosmas t57; Theod. of MopsuestiaCMn.mZocft. 531B; Philop.31,3; 151,33; 
iSSi «o; 363, 17; Glyca 1638. 

' Glyca ifiiB ff. * Theodoretus I, 9; Procopius 48D. 

> Theodorus ap. Philop. 54, 7 (who dissents); Cosmas iS7. 

' Theodorus afi. Philop. iS, lo; Cosmas 150. 

' Cf. notes on Basil supra. Some of the points of agreement are: the discussion 
of the meanings of beginning; the explanation of (Uparot in Gen. i;} as referring to 
the covering of the earth with water; that the darkness (ibid.) comes from the inter- 
position of heaven, and tliat darkness is not an evil principle, but the absence of light; 
the theory of the first-made light; the metaphor of a brooding bird as applied to the 
qiirit in Gen. i;3; the cooling ftmction of the upper waters; the notion that God's 
commands make the water fluid, created the basin of the sea, and gave reproductive 
powers to plants and animals; that poisonous herbs are useful as food to certain 
birds and animals; the polemic against astrology; the claim that "Let us make" 
inqtlies the Trinity. 

* As in the West, they tended to call the firmament a hard substance made out 
of the waters; iafra, p. 81. Some held that the spirit in Gen. 1:1 was merely air; 
Theodoretus I, 8; Procopius 45C; Gennadius i6i8B; Severianus 436; Diodonis 
IS63C; cf. Basil 44A, Philoponus 13, 15; Anastasius S69D. Hiere was opposition 
to Basil 's view of II Cor. 12:1 that Paul was hatched up to the upper heaven where 
God dwells. Cosmas 276 Kays that Paul was taken to the firmament, and Procopius 
68B says that he went to Paradise, i.e., on the earth. 
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Most of them believed, like Basil, that "heaven and earth" in 
Gen. I : i included all the elements and that nothing was made 
ex nihilo after the first day." The topic of the pattern world of 
ideas is ignored. The waters above the firmament are said to 
reflect downward the light of the luminaries and to prevent its 
dissolution upward,* and to prevent the melting of the firmament.^ 
Other topics introduced in the later commentaries are some of 
them questioits based on the scriptural phraseology — why God 
did not bless the stars (Severianus 460) or the plants (Theodoras 
I, 17), and why he did bless the seventh day (Urid. I, 21) ; some are 
pedantic discussions of minutiae — the detennination of the exact 
phase of the moon at its creation (Severianus 449), and the question 
whether day or ni^t came first in the days of creation (Frocopius 
53A ff.). These topics often enter the reahn of the fantastic* 

> SeveriftDtis 433; Piocopius 40A; Cosmss 167 says that God made li^t and tbe 
fauman soul out of nothing after tlie fint day sod in tbe presence of the angeb. 

* Severianus 450; Cosmas 331 S.; Frocopius 7aD. 
1 Cosmas foe. eit.; Piocapiva 72C. 

* E.g., the introduction of etymologies; the statement that the Hebrew wotds 
for "man " and " fire " are tbe same and diacussion of the symbolism of the fact (Severi- 
anus 473; Glyot i57l>); the acrostic on the name of Adam {lupra, p. 17)- 
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CHAPTER VI 

AUGUSTINE 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, was the second of the great inno- 
vators of the Hexaemeral tradition and the chief authority of the 
mediaeval Latin writers on creation.' He produced an interpre- 
tation unique in its self-consistency, depending upon the funda- 
mental prindples of a transcendent God, an eternal ideal world, 
and a systematic allegorical explanation of the six days as some- 
thing other than natural days. With him the physical aspect of 
creation is secondary to the metaphysical and theistic; and the 
result is that despite its ingenuity and philosc^hical con^tency 
his exegesis as such deserves the criticism passed upon it by Suarez: 
"uerisimile non est Deum inspirasse Moysi, ut historiam de crea- 
tione mundi ad Edem totius populi ideo necessariam per nomina 
dierum expticaret quorum signi£catio uix inueniri et difficillime 
abaliquocredi posset" (Tract.de op. sex dterwnl, 11,42). 

The metaphysical nature of Augustine's works on Genesis 
follows directly as the result of his acquaintance with Plato,' and, 

' Qt iua vmAa <m GeaeoB, De Gaitti ad LiUtram (dtedai Lit.) is Uie most iinpoc- 
taot and exerdaed the moat influence on the Hexaemera. The passaf^ in tlie Con- 
fessiones QCI S.) dealing with the tianscendence of God and the interpretation of G«n. 
1 : 1-9 are very important. The IiHptrfectus Liber anid the Di GaieH contra Matii- 
ekaeos were earliei than the above, and were taigely superseded by them. De Ciuitate 
Dei contains some remarks on the interpretation of Genesis. For diacu5«(H)s of the 
philosophy of Augustine, see Nouiisson, La pMlotofkie de Si. AuguiHit, 1S66; Storz, 
Dit PMhsopkie des hi. Auiuslinus, Freibutg, 1882; G. Loesche, De Augustine PloHni- 
tanie, Jena, 1880; L. Grandgeorge, 5ain/ AugusUn d k nio-PlaHmisme, Paris, 1S96. 

■According to Saisset, he knew the Phaedrui, Phaedo, Republic, Gorgias, and 
Timaeus, to which Nourisson (£1, 103, 107) adds the SymposiaM. The number of 
citations of the Timaeus show that \k knew that dialogue best. He cites irith approval 
rMt.3iB and 33B as agreeing with Gen. i;i,DCO VIII, ii; KoAibid.Xl, i\ be says 
that neither in Genesis nor in rim. 37C does the joy of the creator imply that he 
acquired new information. On the other hand he will not admit that the angels 
(the Platonic gods) created the mortal parts of man (DCD XII, 35, 17; Tim. 41B ff.). 
For his conclusion on the subject of Plato's acquaintance with the Bible, lu^a, p. ti. 
Augustine probably knew Plato only in translation; be was not a good Greek sdidar 
and seems not to have used Greek texts to any extent (see S. Angus, The Sources of 
the First Ten Books'of Augustint's "De Ciuitate Dei," Princeton, 1906, pp. 340-43). 
64 
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even more, the neo-Platonists (supra, pp. 19 ff.)> His knowledge of 
Aristotie was scant. 

It has been shown above (p. 20) that Augustine's conception 
of God was to a certain extent neo-Platonic, in that he represents 
the creator as out of time and space in a state of transcendent 
tranquillity, working in and through the Word, wherdn the ideas or 
forms of all things were eternally present as the thoughts of God.' 

With this hypothesis of an eternal, unchangeable God, whose 
purposes and ideas are ever fixed, Augustine is forced to meet 
certain fundamental difficulties. In the first place, how can God, 
who does not change or move in either time or place, deal with 
the materia] world P This difficulty he solves, or evades, by a 
series of subordinations. The two modes of existence, exclusive 
of deity, are corporalis and spirttualis, the former moving in both 
time and space, the latter only in time (Lit. VIII, 20, 39); and of 
the latter some creatures have free will and some do not. God, 
moving in neither time nor space, communicates inwardly, in a 
manner consistent with his own nature, with the spiritual creatures 
which have free wills, and the lower natures are subject to them, 
while all things are primarily subject to God (ibid. 23, 44; 25, 47).' 

The second question, stated in Conf. XI, 10, is a dilemma — 
how can the purpose to create arise in God, in consistency with 
his immutability? and if the purpose to a%ate was eternally 
with God, is not creation coetemal with God ? Augustine admits 
that the things which were created "in the begiiming," which he 
takes to mean "in the Word or Wisdom," are eternal in the sense 
that they precede all in time (Conf. XII, 15, 20); still the eternity 
of God is before them* preceding creation not by passing time but 
by unmoving eternity.* 

< XM. IV, 14, 41: .-■■»> ipso utrbo . ... in quo stint onumtm, diam quae 
temporalUtr facta tunl, aettmae ralionts, etc.; ibid. V, 15: hate omnia, priusjuam 
Jurait, eranl in nctitiafaeientii, el tUiqiie *fr> meUora, ubi ueriora, ubi atUma et inecm- 
mutabilio. Storz 193 ft. 

' a. Vincent of Beauvais Spec. hist. I, 6. 

1 Conf. XII, 15, la: etH nott inuaUmta lemput ante iilam, quia et crcattaam tem- 
poris antecedil, quae prior omnium ereaia est, ante iilam tamen est ipsita creatoris aeter- 
atlas, a quo facta sumpsit exordium, quamms non temporis quia nondum trot temptts, 
ipsius tatnen amditionis suae. 

< DCD XII, 16; quapropter si dau semper domimts fuil, temper kabuit creaturam 
suo dominatui seruieniem .... erat guippe ante iliam, quamuis nuUo tempore sitte 
Ula, Mon earn spatio transaurenle sed manentt perpetuiiaie praeeedetts. 
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This answer depends upon tlie principle of God's transcen- 
dence, but the questions which were sometimes asked, what God 
did before creation, and why creation came so late, could be 
answered by the simple distinction of time and eternity {supra, 
p. 7). If there was no time before creation, how can we ask 
what God did then ? There was no " then," if there was no time.' 
The question why creation came so late is answered by saying 
that if it had come any eariier, infinite time would still have pre- 
ceded it, and finally, that time is existent not per se but only 
relatively to creation and by God's will (DCD XI, 4-6; cf. Cottf. 
VII, 5. 15 and XI, 13).' 

The Augustinian doctrines founded on the transcendence of 
God had great influence on the scholars of the Middle Ages, though 
none perhaps was as consistent throughout as Augustine. They 
quote him with reference to God's manner of working, and employ 
similarly the principle of transcendence to show that creation is 
not coetemal with God even though he eternally willed to create.' 

Augustine with Plato says that God's reason for creating was his 
goodness,* or in the last analysis bis will, and there is nothing higher 
than God's will.^ Being self-sufficient, he did not need to create.' 

■ Co»f. XI, 13; Md. 11 he says that he will not make Che jocular answer that 
God was making a hell for those that seek into myiteries (referred to by DuBaitaa, 
Sylvester 3). Cf. also DCD XI, 51 Uan. I, 3, and the reminiacence in Hugo of 
Amiens 11; Grandgeorge 79 ff. 

■ The question was proposed by Parmenides fr. 8, 9-to, Diels, and Lucretius v, 
168-69; (^- Bruno 156B; Arnold of Chartres 151SDS.; Milton P.L. VII, 90: "What 
cause moved the creator, in his holy rest Through all eternity, so late to build 
Id cliaos?" 

■ Hugo of Amiens iisiCff., in answer to the questions what God did before 
creatioa and how a new desire can arise in him, says: ea ipta mm Umpore ted aettrm- 
tale praecedit {se. deus), and again, uerba nostra .... non acHoitem uel passienem, 
turn quamlibet uarUtalaa foniait in ipsam dmtaiem. Honoiius, Elucid. iiiiB: i4ndt 
deus diciiurnon use antiquioT sua creatine tempore sad dignilale. Cf. Augelomus 114A; 
Vincent of Beauvais Sptc. /Ust- I, 8; Bruno 1566. Similar is the thought of Peter 
Lombard II, i, i, that when we say God makes anything we understand run aliqiiem 
i» operanda motum tlli inesse . . . . std eius sempilernae uoluntalis noimm .... 
eStdum; and Albertus Magnus, IV, 73, 3: ab aelerno dixit ui fiat, tun ab aOemo, std 
tanc guande inetpit. This is borrowed by Raleigh, Ptef. slviii. 

• DCDXI, »i (dtingrwft. jgE); Lit.l,s,i\; Store 191. 
> Man. I, 1, 4- 

* Lit. I, s< 'i; the neo-Platxmists held that God, being self-sufficient, did not 
need to create, but did so as a natural and necessary act. 
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la treating of the creative work of God, Augustine rejects the 
ordinary belief that the world was created in six natural days 
iLit. IV, 18, 33) and makes the fundamental assumption that it 
was one act, in accordance with Gen. 2:4 (Lit. V, 3, 5). In the 
beginning, that is, in V^sdom and before time, God made out of 
nothing {Man. I, 6) heaven and earth, respectively the angels 
and matter wholly without form.' Formless matter is prior in 
origin only, and not by an interval of time, to formed matter, and 
therefore never existed as such in this world.* The relation of 
the two is illustrated by the example of sound and song or speech; 
sound is not made first and then formed into speech, but is pro- 
duced already formed.^ The universe thus made by God had 
in itself, just as the seed potentially contains the tree, not only 
heaven, earth, and the maxima mundi membra, but also whatever 
these have produced, before they arose in periods of time into the 
form wherein they now exist {Lit. V, 23, 45). This was brought 
about by the fact that in the beginning God placed forms (rationes) 
in the universe which later produce things in their genera as we 
know them/ The likeness of this theory to that of the seminal 
logoi has been noticed above (p. 16), and it will be observed that 
Augustine's rationes are of a dynamic character. He can therefore 
name four modes of existence — in the Word, where things are 
eternal, not made; in the elements of the world, wherein all things 
were made at once; in things which were created in accordance 

'Conf. XII, la, 15: duo reperio guaefeciiii carmtia temporibus, cum Hbi ntutrum 
eoaetemtim sit; unum, quod iia fontiatum est ut tine uilo deJeOu coniempiotiotiis, lint 
tiUa interuallo tnalationif, juatnitis mutabiU, dtmen mm mutalum aetemitole at^ite 
mamtmulabilitalt perfrmttur; ailtntm, quod ila informe trot tit ex qua forma in quam 
fvrmam MCJ tHoUoma ud slatioms imilarelur, quo (empori svbderetur, non haberet. 

' Couf. XII, 19, 40: hoc exemplo qui polesi inldiepit materiam rentm prmofadam 
tt appdlalam caelum et krram, quia inde facta sunt caelum tt terra, nee lempore primo 
faclam, quia formae rerum exserunt tempora, ilia atilem erat infonms iamqut in tern- 
poribus tinud animaduertitur, nee tamen de ilia narrari aliquid pol€3t, xtri uttui tempore 
prior sH, etc. Storx lao. For the similiir neo-Platonic view cf. Plot. Enrt. IV, 3, 9 
(fupra, p, 16,11. 5). Raldgh I, i, 4 dtes Augustine's view. 

' Conf. Ice. eU.; Lit. I, 15, 39; the figure is inutated in the Middle Ages; d. 
Angelomiu 1146. 

* Lit. IV, 33: ... . deus condidit omnia, quoniam per iUam sunt condita; ut hoc 
quod nunc uidrmus temporalibus iaieraailis ea mmieri ad peragenda quae suo cuiqut 
pntri compttitHt, ex iUii iruilis ratumibus ueniat, laaiquam seminaliler sparsit deus 
n ictu condendi " Stotz 300. 
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with these catises, not at once, but each in its ovm timei and finally 
potential existence in seeds {Lit. VI, lo). 

The rejection of the ordinary view that the six days are real 
periods of time caused Augustine to devise the theory outlined 
above (pp. 21 f.), a^de from which interpretation the days of 
creation have no meaning to him. There are not six different 
days, but the first day is repeated — that is, the process of action 
of the first day is repeated, and the succession of events in the 
Genesis narrative is the succession as presented to the knowledge 
of the angels and not a temporal series of separate creaUons (Lit. 
IV, 35i 56); the story of creation is told in the scriptural form for 
the benefit of those who would not be able to understand the true 
a<xount (ibid. IV, 33, 52; V, 3, 6).' 

On the remaining points of interpretation Augustine is not so 
far removed from the other writers. The first-made chaos con- 
tained all the elements.* Hie explanation of Gen. i : 2 (cf . Man. 
I, 3; Lib. imp. 4, It) is much like BasU's, aod like Basil (Hex. 40C) 
he explained the darkness as absence of light, and not, as the 
Manichaeans claimed, an entity (Man. I, 4; Conf. XII, 3). The 
waters over which the spirit of God moved are chaotic matter, 
over which God's mind, like that of an artisan planning his work, 
moved, but not in a ^atial sense.* Augustine preferred to imder- 
stand "light" in Gen. 1:3 in the spedal sense that has been men- 
tioned, that is, as referring to the angels; but he allows that the 
view that it is ordinary light may be correct. In case it is spiritual 
li^t, the division of light and darkness (Gen. 1:4) is the division 

■ Ct. MiltOD P.L. VII, 176: "Immediate are the acts of God, more swift Than 
time 01 motion, but to human ears Cannot without process of speech be told. " Peter 
I-ombud n, IS, 5. 

' LU. Ill, i, j. He neither explains the interchange of the elements nor denies 
that tliey intercbange, although he says that both viem are held (fbid. Ill, 3, 4). 
Most of Che mediaeval commmtatora held that "earth" in Gen. t:i meant the four 
dements. 

'Man. I, s and 7; Lib. imp. 4, 16; Lil. I, 5, 11. This was a very famous com- 
parison; reminiscences occur in Beda Hex. 16A; Remi 556; Neckam I, x; Hugo of 
SL Victor 36A; Hrabanus 447A; Stiabus 7oBj Angelomus iifiA; Eucherius, /mimd. 
67, t8 (Wotke); Bruno 148C; Petei Comestor 1057A. In LU. I, 18, 36 the version 
futebat for suptrftrdiatur is mentioned, as in Basil (iufra, p. 48). Cf. also L^. 
imp. 4, 17 CP. 9. n- », supra). 
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of things formed and unformed or the division of the good from 
the bad angels." The expression "God saw that it was good" 
does not imply, as the Mamchaeans thought, that God acquired 
knowledge, but simply indicates his satisfaction {Man. 1,8; Lib. imp. 
5, 22; Lit. I, 8, 14). This later was a common topic of the Hexae- 
mera. Throughout his Hexaemeral works, Augustine expresses 
great impatience with physical science and a feeling that it is 
useless to discuss such questions. He therefore refrains from 
discussing the form of the heavens, agreeing however with Basil 
that Isa. 40:22 and Ps. 103:3 describe it sufiEidoitly, and that 
they may be taken to mean that the heavens are s[d)erical (Lit. 
U, 9, 20-21). 

The firmament is so called not because it stands still but because 
of its firmness, and because it forms an impassable boundary 
between the waters {Lit. II, 10, 23); and with regard to the upper 
waters Augustine made the often quoted statement: "quoquo 
modo autem et qualeslibet aquae ibi sint, esse ibi eas minime 
dubitemus; maior est quippe scripturae bxdus auctoritas quam 
omnis humaui ingenii capadtas" {Lit. II, 5, 9).* The suggestion 
that the upper waters might exist in the form of vapor also met 
with favor.' With Basil, Augustine declared that the upper 
waters act as a cooling agent against the heat of the fires of heaven 
(Lit. II, 5, 9). 

Gen. 1:8-9 *re taken to mean that then the earth and water 
received their present form, being taken out of the confused mass 
of elements {Man. I, 12; Lib. imp. 10), and in Lit. I, 12, 26 the 
suggestion is miade that previously the water may have been less 

< LU. 1, 17, 34; DCD XI, 19. Hiese views were adopted by mediaeval gcboUn; 
the formei by Beda Com. 1946; Angelomus 117; the latter by paeudo-Eucberius 
8g6D; Angelomus II SA; Peter Lombard II, 5, 3; 13,3; Bandinus II, 13; Neckam 
I, 3; Rupert of Deutz I, lo; cf. Peter Comcstor 1057C. 

' Pseudo-Eucheriiis897C; Beda Com. 194D, ifes. 19A; Hiabanus 450A; Abelard 
743D; Angelomus 119A; Rupert of Deutz aioB; CI. Marius Victor I, 77 S.: plus 
Ml tibi crtdtre semper Pesst deum qukqitidfitri non fosse putatur (peilu^ with leference 
to Augustine). 

^LU.U.t, S; Hugo of St. Victor 35A; Honorius De im. m. 1, 13S; Hex. 35661 
Vincent of Beauvais Spec. hist. I, 30; Spec. rwi. I, 38; Peter Comestoi losSC; d. 
pseudo-Eucberius loc. cit. and Angelomus 118D. 
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dense and at this time became thickened. This theory was worked 
out more thoroughly by Beda and his followers. 

With regard to the plants, Augustine says that the existence 
of harmful and poisonous herbs is due to man's sin and not to their 
creation as such by God {Man. 1, 13; Lit. Ill, 18, 38; supra, p. 5). 
In connection with the discussion of the stais, he introduces 
several topics which have been met with before — the importance 
of the Sim and moon (Lib. imp. 13, 42); the varying length of the 
year of several of the planets, and the "great year" of Plato 
(ibid. 13, 38), and the polemic against astrology (Lit. II, 17, 35; 
cf. supra, p. 53). He does not return a definite answer to the 
question whether spirits govern and infuse the stars (Lii. U, 18, 
38; supra, p. 32). 

The subject of the creation of the birds and fish gives rise to 
the topic already seen in Philo and Ba^ that both the fish and 
the birds swim (supra, p. 32, a. 3), and in addition, explaining 
why the birds were created out of the water, Augustine shows that 
they are able to fly only in the hxunid air which is closely akin to 
water (Afan. I, 15; Lib. imp. 14, 44; Lit. IH, 1,1).^ Hedoesnot, 
^ \ hke Basil and Ambrose, introduce a mass of detail concerning the 
life of the birds and beasts, illustrative of God's providence in 
their creation, nor are such narratives a part of the Hexaemera 
V \ which show Augustinian influence. A topic introduced by him 
is the theory that animal life arising from the decay of the bodies 
of other animals is not a new creation, but is the result of a natural 
force cteated at first,' 

Man's likeness to God lies in his mental powers and is not 
external, and it is because of this excellence that his creation is 
given separate treatment m Genesis (Lib. imp. 16, 55; ifan. 1, 17; 
Lit. Ill, 30, 30). For man, as for the angels, creation and forma- 
tion is the recognition of God's Word, and because man is a rational 
creature both the formidas et sic est factum and et fecit deus are 
omitted; for in accordance with Augustine's explanation, they 
imply that an irrational thing is first made in the Word and recog- 

< Reminiscences occur in Hrabanus 456B; Angetomus 121B; Isid. De ord. creal. 
VII, 3--41 ErigCDEi 740A; Vincent of Beauvais Sptc. Mst. I, iG; Peter Comestoc 
1061C. 

' LU. Ill, 14, 33; d. Peter Lombard □, 15. 4- 
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nized by the angeb, and then is made in its own nature {Lit. Ill, 
20, 31-32). The first account of man's creation, in Gen. i, refers 
to his invi^le, potential, and causal creation (Lit. VI, 6, 10), the 
ratio creandi kominis, non actio creati {ibid. 9, 16). God did not 
fashion Adam with hands like ours; this is a puerile notion 
(ibid. 12, 20). It is likely that at the time of his creation 
Adam was fully developed (ibid. 18),' and inasmuch as provision 
was made for his food (ibid. 21), his body then formed was immortal, 
not in the sense non posse mori, but in the sense posse non mori.' 
The ideas that man lost his power over the beasts by his sin (supra, 
p. 5) and that man in contrast with the beasts stands erect (supra, 
p. 10) are topics of the Hexaemera before Augustine. Man's 
soul is incorporeal and immortal, but it is not drawn from the 
divine nature, but is made out of nothing.* As to the time when 
it was created, Augustine will not make any definite assertion, 
but it appears to him most probable that the human soul and the 
ratio causalis from which the body developed at the proper time 
were created when God made all things together, and were joined 
when God breathed on Adam's face (Lit. VII, 24, 35). Like 
Basil, Augustine concluded from the use of the plural in "Let us 
make" that the Trinity is meant (supra, p. 52). 

The general character of Augustine's conception of the rest of 
God has already been noted. It is the timeless tranquillity of the 
creator; but explanation had to be made of the statement in 
John 5:17, that God works even now. Augustine's answer, that 
God ceased to create new genera, but continues to sustain the 
world, became the classic solution of the difficulty.^ He adds a 
list of things symbolized by the rest of God — man's rest in God, 
man's rest after his good works, the rest of Christ in the tomb, 

■ So the mediaeval writers asserted, Beda Com. k>sC; Honorius Bex. isSC; 
Remi 56B1 Peter Lombard II, 17, 4; Baudiniu II, 17; Petei Coroestoi 1066D. 

■ Ibid. 35. Citations of this are found id Beda Bex. 32B, Com. vo6A; Angelomus 
mA; Peter Comestor 1064C. 

' LU. VII, a8, 43; cf. Beda Hex. 43B, Com. ao6A; Peter Comestor 1066C1 Peter 
Lombard II, 17, 1. 

< LU. IV, II, m; cf. Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. kiit. I, 30; Eugenius Toletanus, 
UotUMticha; pseudo-Eucherius9oiD; Beda f ex. 34D, 36A; Com. 202D; Angelomus 
135B; Thieny of Chartres 571 HiatMuus 465A; Peter Lombard II, 15, 6; Bandinus 
n, is; Rupert of Deutz isgAi Hildebert 1118A; Alcuia/r. in Gen. 1636; Glyca 29B; 
CI. Mariua Victor 1, 171 ; Peter Comestor 1065A; Raleigh 1, 1, 7; Abelotd 76gO. 
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and the Jewish Sabbath.' Augustine is also the first to make use 
\ of the topic of the seven ^es of the world, which he connects by 
1 elaborate analogies to the days of creation and the seven ages of 
man {Man. I, 23), a topic ndiich was extremely popular among 
his followers.' Ambrose, following Philo, had already spoken 
of the seven ages of man, in connection with the number seven, 
and Augustine apparently combined material from these sources 
with the old Hebrew notioQ of the world-week (supra, p. 27). 

'iian.I,ia\ LU.IV.ji; cf.CLMuiusVktoiI, ijSff.andEugeniusTokUnus, 
MoKosUc/ia, 

' CM tbe foUowen of Augustine, Abehid 7T1D, uid HanonoB De im. m. II, 75, 
give tbe agea of tbe norid in ooonection with those of man; paeudo-Eucherius 903B, 
Beda Bex. 36B uid C»m. 103, Honorius Hex. 2590, uid Bruno 160A comtect them 
with the dayB of creation. Tbe terms employed vary somewhat, iMit are similar to 
those of Augustine. Cf. also DCD XXn, 30, 5. For the aeran ages of man, see 
Philo 37. 10 S-; Ambrose Ep. 44, 10; Anait. Sin. 949C; Eugenius Toletanus; Vic- 
totinitt Petauionensis 3t3A. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

ERIGENA TO THE RENAISSANCE 

The period from 430 a.d., the date of the death of Augustine, 
untU the Renaissance produced a great number of Hexaemera. 
Most of the poetical versions of the Genesis story were written . 
soon before or after 430, but their interest does not fall in this 
field because in general they do not attempt to comment upon the 
creation story.' 

Perhaps the most important sii^e work of this period is the 
epoch-making De dioisione naturae of Johannes Scotus Erigena, 
which contains an interpretation of the Hexaemeron highly inter- 
esting in itself, but of a heterodox character that diminished its 
influence. Neo-Platonism, which came to him through the pseudo- 
Dionysius, is the dominating influence in Erigena, but his citations 
show that he was also familiar with Basil, Ambrose, Gregory, 
Origen, Mazimus Confessor, and Augustine, and with the Timaeus 
probably in the version of Chalddius. 

The philosophy of Erigena centers in the notion that every- 
thing, in so far as it exists, exists in God, and his interpretation 
of the six days' work is a recondliarion of the Scriptures with his 
own theory that the divine goodness proceeds from itself first into 
the ideal types, second into the larger subdivisions of corporeal 
things, and third into individual tilings (III, 19, 681BC; 27, 
700C ff.). 

' The poenu of CI. Marius Victor and Eugenius Toletanus are eiceptioiu. The 
fomWT gives a descriptii>n of the Trinity in theological tenns; it recognizes, and 
attempts to reconcile, the ttro accounts o( creation in Genesis (U. 15-31), &rgues 
■gainst the eternity of matter (22-47), ^yi that the upper waters protect ua against 
the fires of heaven (66 B.), and in discussing the two accounts of the creation of man 
t}vta evidence that the author was familiar with the speculation on this matter, such, 
e.g.,asis found in Augustine Lit. Cf. also I, 171 ff., i7Sff. with Aug. Lrf. IV, la, 13; 
II, 91. The Monosticka of Eugenius, which supplements the poem of IDiacontius, 
is thoroughly Augustinian; cf. I. 8: jtM semper reguietus agil fadensjue quiescU with 
Augustine's doctrine of God's rest. Eugenius also derives from Augustine a list of 
things symboliied by the seventh day. 

73 
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Erigena conceives of God as a trinity. He is called essentia, 
but the term is not correct; for he is vTrepovauK, inrtpdrfoSof, 
vtrepa\ti0^, {nrepau^uK, vrripao^xtit (I, 5, 4S9D); and after a 
discussion of the categories Erigena concludes that God b above 
them all {ibid. 463B; I, 7a, siSAff.). God's action therefore is 
thus defined : "cum ergo audimus deum omnia facere, nil aliud 
debemus intellegere, quam deum in omnibus esse, hoc est, essentiam 
omnium subsistere. ipse enim solus per se uere est, et omne, 
quod uere in his, quae sunt, didtur esse, ipse solus est. nihil enim 
eorum, quae sunt, per se ipsum uere est. quodcumque autem in 
eo uere intellegitur, partidpatione ipsius unius qui solus per se 
ipsum uere est acdpit" (I, 17, 518A). 

The second of the dasses of things, after God, is the created 
creating, that which the Greeks called the ir/xarrfn'jro, 6tia BtXijftara 
and i^^ (II, 1-2), usually termed by Erigena causae pHmordiales. 
They are Platonic ideas, but as in Philo and the neo-Platonists, 
they are thoughts of God, perfect and immutable (II, 15, 547A). 

The old difficulty of the Hexaemera now arises before Erigena — 
if God is immutable, how can he be moved at any time to create ? 
and on th'e other hand, how can creation be coetemal with him ? 
Erigena's answers bear some traces of having received suggestions 
from Augustine, with whom they may be compared; briefly they 
are as follows. God is always the cause, and it is therefore not 
acddental for him to create the forms; the latter are eternal in 
their cause, the Word, but since they are created by the Ddty, 
and that which is created is never coetemal with that which 
creates, they are not coetemal with God. They are thus both 
created and eternal (II, 8, 9; 21, 561C; III, 11, 656C). Existing 
in his Word, the forms are the will of God and God is never without 
his will (III, 17). Finally, we must understand that the creator 
and the created are not two different things, but the same thing; 
whatever is, even matter itself, gets its being from God (III, 17). 

Er^ena then does not with the other Christian writers assert 
that God created matter out of nothing except in a spedal sense. 
The divine goodness, which is a negation of being because it is 
above being, is "nothing." Creation is the procession of the 
divine goodness from the negation of being to its affirmation, 
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from itself into itself, from fonnlessness into formation; for the 
divine wisdom is not subject to any superior form, but is itself • 
the form of forms.' Thus all things are theophaniae. 

In accordance with these principles Erigena interprets the | 
story of creation in Genesis. "In the beginning" is "in the Son" 
(UI, i8). "Heaven" refers to the primordial causes of intelli- 
gible and celesdal b^gs, and "earth" to those of the corporeal 
world (II, 15). Before these things came forth into forms and 
species, and while they lie concealed in the Word, they are incom- 
prehen^ble, and by means of this thought Erigena interprets 
Gen. 1:2 (III, 24). The earth (i.e., the causes of corporeal things) • 
is unformed and void before proceeding in time and space into 
the forms of corporeal things, and the causes of intelligible things 
are called "abyss" and said to be covered with darkness because 
they are perceived by no other intellect other than that in which 
they were formed (II, 16-17). The spirit of God is said to be 
borne over the abyss because it alone is superior to the causes 
of intelligibie things and is their source (II, 19). 

Erigena agrees with Augustine that all things were created at 
once and that the division into six days is not a temporal but a 
logical distinction. Formlessness and formation do not succeed 
each other temporally, but naiurali quadam praecessione et sequentia 
(III, g), and to illustrate this he uses the same figure as Augustine, 
that of the voice and words (III, 27; supra, p. 67). Creation 
took, place in the number six because of the perfection of six (III, 
11; 111,27). 

After setting forth the interpretations of Gen. 1:3 offered by 
the schools of Augustine and Basil, Erigena says that "Let there 

' III, 19, 6S1C B.: diutna igUur bontltu, quae prapterea ntkHum dicitur, quoniavi > 
ultra omnia quae sunt et quae turn sunt in nuUa eiieittia inuenitur, ex neto^nmc ominum 
ateniiarum in affirmationtin teliui uHtuersiialis ttsenHae a se ipsa in se ipsam descmdit, 
ueluli ex nihUo in cUtquid, ex intssenHiUitaU in «tsenAUiiatem, ex informiiaie in format 
innumeralnlet el species, prima siquidem ipsius progftssio in primoriiaUt causas, in 
qu^us fit, ueluli informis quatdam materia a scriptura dicibtr; materia quidem, quia 
iniUum est eisentiae rerum, informii uera, quia informitati diuinae sapientiae proxima 
est. diuina tatlem sapientia informis rede dicitur quia ad nuUam/ormam superU>rem 
se ad formaiontm suam conuertiiitr, est eaim omnium formarum infinitum exemplar, 
el dum descendU in diittrsas uisibUium et inuisibilium formas ad se ipsam ueluti ad 
Jormationtm suam respicU. 
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', be light" refers to the procession of the causes into their eflEects, 
their existence in the Word being comparable to darkness and their 
procession into their effects like the light (III, 24-35). The tenn 
"one day" is used instead of "first" because the causes and effects 

, are really one, being different aspects of the same thing (in, 25). 
He interprets the upper waters as the spirituales omnium 
uisibilium rationes (III, 26) ; the lower waters are the individual 
things that arise and pass away in the lower world, and the firma- 
ment between the two is the medlary, the simple elements (ibid.). 
The words "let there be hght" and similar commands refer to the 
special creation of the causes generally mentioned in Gen. 1:1, 
while et facta est lux, et fecit deus firmamentum or et factum est Ha 
denote the procession of the causes into their effects (in, 27). 
He says that Basil's is the accepted interpretation of the verse 
regarding the making of the land and the sea, but to him the sea 
typifies the mutability of matter endowed with quality and sub- 
ject to generation and decay, while the dry land ^gnifies theformae 
substantiaies which suffer no change, and by participation in which 
individuals and species are made, i.e., the class forms, like "man" 

(in, 27). 

Gen. i:ii-i3mean that theMijjCT»ina/»sof the herbs and trees, 
causally created in the ratiortes substantiarum, Came forth into 
species, and similarly the creation of the luminaries as given in 
Genesis refers to the procession from cause to form (UI, 32). 
There is a long digres^on on the music of the spheres and the use 
of the stars as signs. Speaking of the production from the waters, 
Erigena allows that there is life, anima, in the plants, but not uiuens 
anima as in the animals (728Aff.). The creation of the animals 
in species shows that the art of dialectic is not the invention of 
men but was placed in the very nature of things by God (IV, 4). 

Man was created with the other animals (IV, 5) but was pre- 
ferred above them by being made in the image of God; to inquire 
why he was made an animal and at the same time in God's image 
is too presumptuous (IV, 7). Man typifies the whole universe, 
having intellect with the angels and in his body all the parts of 
the corporeal world; so again he shows the nature of God (IV, 5 ff.). 
. However, real h\mian nature, as created by God, is not that which 
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is subject to the senses and to the distinction of sex; it was the / 
true image of God; but man by his own will deserted this condi- 
tion and became like the animals (760D ff.)- 

By the rest of God on the seventh day is meant the intelligible 
Sabbath, when all sensible things shall rest in the intelligible, all 
intelligible things in their causes, and the causes in the cause of 
causes, God (V, 37, 991C). ^ 

As for the other Hexaemera of this period, their first characteris- ' 
tic is eclecticism, the citation, comparison, and discus^on of pre- 
viously expressed opinions, rather than the formation of original * 
views. Furthermore, although Augustine was the great authority 
from whom all drew and to whom was accorded universal respect, ' 
there was a constantly growing tendency to eliminate the abstrac- 
tion of Augustinianism, and to present a more concrete exegesis, 
representing the successive creations as the steps in a physical 
process. Some of the earlier Hexaemera, for example those of 
the pseudo-Eucherius, Angelomus, and the Commentary of Beda, , 
are distinctly Augustinian; but there grew up a dissatisfaction, 
the germ of which is found in the Hexaemeron of Beda, with the 
Augustinian doctrines of the creation of all thii^ at once and the 
allegorical interpretation of the six. days. ' 

In keeping with the above is the third distinguishing tendency 
of the Hexaemera of this period, increased interest in more minute 
and sometimes entirely irrelevant questions suggested by tlie 
phraseology of the Scriptures, or by science, pseudo-science, 
theology, angelology, demonology, and the like, in the discussion 
of which the authors display more pedantry and credulity than 
even their predecessors of antiquity. 

These characteristics are perhaps partially due to the fact 
that Greek philosophy and especially Plato were unknown to the 
mediaeval writers except through the medium of translation or 
quotation. Their sources were the better known Fathers— Augus- J ^ 
tine, Ambrose, Basil, and Jerome; and without the direct influeni^ 
of the Greeks they were unable to give the atmosphere of idealism 
which seems never to have been achieved in this form of litera- 
ture unless the writers came under the influence of Plato's cos- 
mology. The direct influence of the Greek philosophers in the 
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( early part of this period was inconsiderable, except in the case 
of Aristotle in the Middle Ages; and Platonism came down 
chiefly through Macrobius, Apuleius, Boethius, Chalddius, and St. 
Augustine. A few stock references to Plato were made (supra, 
p. II, n. 2). 
, The best index of the prevailing type of interpretation at this 

period is a comparison of their doctrines with those of Augustine 
on questions where a difference of opinion arose. The latter 
had stated that in Gen. 1:1 "heaven" meant the angels and 
"earth" the. chaos of matter; that all things were created, form 
and matter ti^ther, in the beginning of time; and that the six 
days of creation were in reality the six stages in which the creation 
was displayed to the angels. In this manner the first chapter of 
Genesis was reconciled with Gen. 2:4, "in the day that the Lord 
God made the earth and the heavens." This explanation was 
seldom accepted in its entirety,* although it is frequently men- 
tioned,' and portions of it were adopted in somewhat modified 
fonn.^ But in general the commentators, headed by Beda, pre- 
ferred to understand the six days to be real days,* explaining 
Gen. 2:4 by sisserting that in the latter passage dies means "space 
of time," not "day",* and that all things were created at once 
in the sense that the first heaven eind earth contained the sub- 
stance of all things, i.e., matter, which with Augustine they 
: would not admit was made wholly without form, and which was 

■ Pseudo-Eudierius SgyAff. adapts Augustine's ezpUnation of "evening" ajid 
"iDorniog," and Abelard 745CS. says tbe days are not those which we measure; 
tbey are to be lUkdetstood as the distinction of the works; "evening" is the concep- 
tion in God's mind, "monung" its performance and completion. 

•Hugo of St. Victor 33B; Honoriua Hex. 360AS.; Vincent of Beauvab Spa. 
not. U, 15 S. 

> Beda Com. 193D and passim, tltou^ thinUng of the days as real, is reminisceiit 
of Augustine. It is frequently stated that "evening" is the end of one work and 
"nwming" the beginning of the neit; HcNKirius Elue. 1113B; Angelomus iiSCi 
Remi s6A; AugiiMine Lit. IV, 18, 32 is the source. The angels are identified with 
the light: Neckam I, 3; Honoiius EIuc. 1112D; Angelomus 116D; Peter Lombard 
II, 13, 2; Bandinus II, 13; Rupert 307D. Arnold of Charties (see mdex) gives an 
explanation of the six days that was undoubtedly suggested by Augustine. 

t So Suaiei, Tract. I, lo-ti, after discussing and rejecting the interpretations of 
Augustine and Philoi d. Hugo of St. Victor 35A. 

I Beda Bex. 396; Hugo of St. Victor 3SB. 
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formed in six days into this world.' From failure to empha^ze the ' 
causales raliones which, according to Augustine, were implanted in 
the &rst creation and gave rise to the genera and species of things, 
the commentators finally came to absolute dissent with him in this 
matter, declaring that species were made after substance.' In this 
may be seen a reversion to the older exegesis of Basil and Ambrose. 
The writers sometimes state that God's work consists of creation, 
dbposition, and adornment.^ 

Disagreement with these ftmdamental doctrines of Augustine 
naturally brought with it other important differences. There was 
a growing tendency to explain "heaven" in Gen. i:i, identified 
by Augustine with the angels, as a place, to enumerate the different 
heavens/ and to give an accoimt of the first three verses wherein 
the light is material, not, as Augustine said, the information of 
the angeb by their conversion to God. Beda here again was the 
leader, and his influence may be traced in practically all the Hexae- 
mera that were not thoroughly Augustinian. His account {Eex. 
15A ff.), which owes much to Augustine and to Ambrose, is as 
follows. Earth and water are expressly mentioned in Gen. i : 2, 
and the other elements must be considered to be present, fire in 
the iron and stone in the earth, and air in the earth itself, as exha-/ 

'Bedaffex. 158; S.\i^oiS,t.Viajat i^&{noii ex lotocarau forma sed ad compare- 
Uoaem sequaUU pidchritudinis et ordinii); Hugo of Amiens loc. cU. 

' Beda C01K. 105B : ergo ilta omnia primitta fuerunf rum molt corporis out magiu- 
tadine, sed ui potentiat causaUi; d. Bex. 39C. This pi&cticoUy agrees with Augu»- 
tine. But d. Gr^orius Magnus, Moraiia in lob, MPL LXXVI, 644D: rtrum 
ftdppe subsianlia simid creala eti sed simul species formata mm est (dted by Remi 59C) ; 
Hugo of Amiens 1153C; ThiGiiy al Chartres 53; Bnino 147B, 161A; Peter Lombard 
II, 7; II, S; Bandinus II, 7; Angelomm 117A; Peter Comestor 10650. Albertus 
Magnus IV, ^a, 2, 3 and Vincent of Beauvus Spec. not. H, 33 CE. comment on the 
diSerence of opinion. 

> Peter ComestoT 1056B, Vincent of Beauvais Spec. not. II, 15. 

• Beda Com. igiB names seven heavens — aii, ether, Olympus, fiery space, fir- 
mament, heaven of the angels, and heaven of the Trinity, and assigns to Jerome's 
authority three— the last three mentioned. With Stiabus 68C, Remi SSA, Petec 
Lombard U, 1, 6, and Bandinua II, :, use a formula defining the first heaven as the 
onpyrean, fiery, intellectual heaven, so called from its splendor, because it is dways 
full of angels, and not because of its heat; Neckam I, 3 enumerates the cadum triai- 
laUs, empireum, sidtreum, otriitm. Cf. also Htabanus 445A; Vincent of Beauvaii 
5^. kill. I, 7; Spec. mtt. I, 18; Isidorus De ord. ereat. Ill, 4; Peter Comestor lossB. 
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lations show.' There was not a complete chaos, but the earth 
was much like that portion which is now covered by the sea; the 
waters, completely covering the earth, reached as high as the 
waters above the firmament.* The first created light, which is 
not the light in which the angels dwelt (i6B, quoting Basil), but 
material light, shone on the lower portions of the universe, light- 
ing the region now lighted by the sun (17A). From Ambrose he 
takes the n^ve explanation that if divers can see under water by 
emitting oil from their mouths, God can surely cause light to 
shine in the water.' The explanation of the separation of the 
light and darkness of course depends upon the view taken of the 
light.* Some, following Augustine DCD XI, 19, take it to be 
the separation of the good and the bad angels; others, following 
LU. I, 17, 34, call it the separation of formed and imformed things 
{supra, p. 68). But in the Hexaemeron (17C) Beda says that the 
light was divided so as to shine in the upper and not the lower 
parts of the earth, and that it passed under the earth, making a 
day of twenty-four hours with morning and evening, precisely as the 
sun does. Hrabanus (448C) follows him. This of course conflicts 
with the meaning of "moming" and "evening" given by Augustine, 
but many of the writers show reminiscences of the latter. 

The efforts to give a concrete definition of the firmament and 
the waters above it are also typical of the time. In general, two 
opinions were current, that of Basil, according to which the firma- 
ment is not solid but simply a dividing space in the heavens,^ 

' Tbit is Baanian; iupra, p. 46. Cf. Hrabanus 446A; Aogelorous 115D1 Remi 
SSA. 

> Hrabanus 446C; Remi ioc. eit.; Neckam I, 3; SUabus 69D. 

1 Ambrose 141B; cf. Basil 45B. Beda loc. at.; Hrabanus 448A; Aogelomus 
1176; Peter Lombanl n, 13, 3. Remi 55B says that the light was like our twiligbt; 
cf. Petei Comestor 1057B. It is called luada nubei in Hugo of St. Victor 34D, Peter 
Comestor ioc. cU. and Peter Lombard of. at. 1; cf. Du Baitas in Sylv^ter's tians. 
lation: "Whether about the vast confused crowd For twice six boun be ^tead a, 
shilling cloud"; Milton, P.L. VII, 347: "Sphered in a radtajtt cloud, for yet the sun 
Was not; she in a doudy tabernacle Sojourned the while. " 

<Tiaces of the Augustinian doctrine of the light are seen in Beda Com. 193D; 
Honoiius Bex. 161A; Stiabus 67B; Neckam I, 3. Arnold of Chartres isigAS. 
holds the light to be God himself, who revesJs the world to Adam. 

t Cf. Isid. De ord. creal. IV, 8; Rupert of Deutz vigA; Vincent of Beauvais 
Spte./dst.l,3o-, Angebmusii8Di Peter Lombard U, 14, 3i BandinusII, 14; accord- 
ing to the latter two, some thought it fiery. 
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and the more poptilar opinion that it was a solid thing, made out 
of the waters,' and either ice* or crystalline.' The waters above 
the firmament were sometimes said to be water,* sometimes ice,^ 
sometimes vapor (supra, p. 69, n. 3), while on the other hand 
some tried to explain this scriptural difficulty by allegorical means;* 
and many repeat the statement of Augustine, that whatever the 
nature of the waters, we must believe in them, for the authority 
of the Scriptures is greater than the capacity of man's mind (supra, 
p. 69), or that of Beda, that what the waters are and what their 
use is, God alone knows.^ Beda's theory of the congregation of 
the waters — (Bex. 20B) — that they were at this time thick^ied 
from the consistency of clouds to their present density and thus 
made to occupy less space than before,' and that the hollows to 
receive tfaem were then made* — reappears many times among 
these authors. 

Although in the above cited specific instances and in the tone 
of the whole work the mediaeval writers differ much from Augus- 
tine, certain of Augustine's doctrines are fundamental with them 
and incidentally many topics are taken from htm. For example, 
from Augustine is derived the idea that God's working, being 
neither in time nor space, is wholly unlike human working; in 
support of which Lit. I, 18, 36 is often quoted (supra, p. 21). 

■ Beda Hex. 18BC; Peter Lombaid II, 14, i; Bandinus he. eit.; Hugo of St. 
Victor ssA; ^ncent of Beauvais he. eit.; Isid. op. eit. TV, 4; Peter Comettor lojSA. 

• Angehunug 119A; CoDchea denies this, De ph3. m, 57D fi. 

> Beda, LcHubard, Baodinus, Vincent, Hugo, COmestoi II. ec.; Hoootius Hex. 
156 A, Hrafaanus 449C. 

• Rupert of Deutz i, 13 thinks this reasonable. 

■ Remi sfiA; Abclard 743B; Peter Comestoi 1058C (suggests as a posdbility); 
d. Vincent of Beauvais he. eit. 

' E.g., Beda Com. 195B, giving several all^orical explanations; Hildebert 1113B; 
Peter Dainianus ap. UFL CXLV, ggiBC. 

' Beda Bex. 19A; Peter Lombard n, 14, 1 1 Bandiaus U, 14; cf. Bruno 151C: 
utrum .... superiores aquae firmamaUo itOerpoxito luUmam mutautrint man fadk 

'Suggested by Augustine Lit. I, 12, 16; d. Hrabanua 451B; Angelomus 119O; 
Lombard II, 14, 5; Bandinui II, 14; Strabus 69D; \^cent of Beauvais 5^. Msl. 
I, ai; Spec. imt. V, 3 (where he opposes the theory, suggesting that the upper part of 
the vapor was rarefied into air and only the lower part condensed); Bruno 151B; 
Peter Comestor 1059B. 

• Baailiao in wigin; d. Hrabanus, Angelomus, Lombard, Bandinus, Comestor U. ec. 
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They also frequently discuss the questions which Augustine 
treated at great length — what God did before creation; how a 
desire to create can arise in an immutable God; and why, if God 
always had the desire and intention to create, the world is not 
coetemal with him {supra, pp. 65 ff.). Furthermore the belief 
of the mediaeval writers that the commands of God in Genesis 
are in the Word is founded on Augustine's doctrine {supra, p. 21). 
' The mediaeval Hexaemera in general discuss nearly the same 
topics; some of these have their source in Augustine, some may 
be traced back of Augustine, and some are the product of the 
pedantic curiosity which was stated above to be characteristic of 
the time. As examples of themes which occur very commonly 
in these works, the following will serve: that "in the be^ning" 
means "in the Word" {passim); that from the wording of Gen. 
1 : 2 heaven was not imformed and void like the earth;' that the 
darkness was not an entity, but the absence of light {supra, p. 23) ; 
that birds and fish were both created out of the water because of 
the likeness of moist air to water {supra, p. 70); the comparison 
of the passage of the spirit of God over the waters to the passage 
of the will of the artisan over his work (supra, p. 68, n. 3) ; that 
the second day is not blessed because the~mimber-twO", which is 
the first to go beyond unity, is the principle of evil;' that the soul 
of man is not made from God's nature {supra, p. 71); the question 
how the race would have been propagated had there been no sin;^ 
the imprisonment of the fallen angels in the lower air;* that an 
is responsible for the harm done by animals, poisons, and thorns 
(«*^o, p. 5, n. 4); that "I-et us make" in the account of man's 
creation is evidence of the trinity {supra, p. 52); that the "image" 

■ Btudo 148B; Honoriiu Bex. 155A; Angelomus iijA; Aethicus I, i, 1; Ura- 
banus 445A; Bondinus II, i; Arnold of Chartres 151SC. 

' Remi ^63; Peter Lombard II, 14, 4; Bandinus II, 14; Peter Comestor 1058D; 
Vincent of Beauvais Spte. mtl. II, 14 says: ^adunt enim BebraH quod >» sectaida 
angdusfaettuesldiatelus,, and nakatiustiKnasoD (apparently drawing from Comes- 
tor he. eil.). 

>Beda Com. 301A; Erigena IV, la; Angelomus 113B; Riq>ert of Deutz 154; 
Peter Comestor 1064B. Augustine discussed this topic. 

* An Augustinian topic; Lit. ni, 10, i4-"Sl cf. Neckam I, 3; Peter Lombard 
ll,6,j; 8andinusII,6; Rupeit of Deutz Z14B; Vincent of Beauvais 5^. Awl. 1, 10. 
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of God in man is internal (supra, p. 32); that creation toolt place 
in the spring {supra, p. 59, n. 2); that God's goodness is the 
reason for creation {supra, p. 5, n. i); that God's rest on the 
seventh day means that he ceased to create new genera, but con- 
tinues to support the universe {supra, p. 71, n. 4); the erect 
stature of man (supra, p. 10, n. 3); that time was made with the 
world; why so little was said of the angels and heaven;' why 
man was assigned food if he was made immortal (supra, p. 71); 
topics concerning the angelsf discussion of astronomical topics. 

In general the mediaeval Hexaemera conform to the type that 
has just been described; in the twelfth century, however, there 
were certain new developments. Briefly, these are the tendency 
to explain creation as a continuous phy^cat process depending 
upon the working out of natural causes, and the renewed Influx 
of the influence of Plato, the neo-Platonists, and Erigena. 

In the movement first mentioned, Beda, with fais account of 
Gen. 1:3, partially adapted from Augustine, was the real leader, 
and was followed in the essentials of his exegesis by Hrabanus, 
Remi, Honorius, Bruno, Hugo of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, 
Bandinus, William of Conches, and Vincent of Beauvais. Thierry 
of Chartres, however, and to a less extent William of Conches, 
probably taking their start from the principles of Beda, carried 
this variety of interpretation much farther. Thierry applies it 
to the whole narrative of creation. In Gen. 1:1, "heaven," he 
states, means fire and air, and "earth" is earth and water; of 
these, fire is active, earth is passive, and the others are inter- 
mediary.^ The heavens cannot stand still because of their light- 
ness, and since they cannot go forward, they revolve. In their 

■ Beda Bes. 16A1 Hugo of St. Victor 38D; Hrabanus 447Ai Honorius Bex. , 
1336; the Kason usually given was that Moses nrote primarily foT the instrucUon ' 
of the inhabitADls of this world. Raldgh 1, i, 4, says that it was because of the limited 
understanding of the Isnelites. 

* E.g., the nine Dionysian orders, paisim; the fall of Lucifer aitd its cause, and 
the functions of the angels as guardians, passim; the question whether the angels 
have bodies (Rupert of Deutz 4; Peter Lombard II, S; Bandinus U, 8); whether all 
grades of angels are sent as messengers (Lombard II, 10). 

I Supra, p. 14. The whole statement is reminiscent of Plato's arrangement 
of the elements in proportion, e^iedally as Thieiry (58) says that God proporiionalUer 
adaptauit the qualities of the elements. Thierry, as will be seen, knew the Tipnuiu. 
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first revolution, the highest element of heaven, fire, lighted the 
highest of the lower elements, air, and through the medium of the 
air warmed the water. As the result, some of the water rose and 
was suspended in the form of vapor over the lower world, and with 
the second movement of the heaven, the second day, the air slid 
into the space between the vaporized water and the fluid water 
below, forming the firmament (54). By the diminution of the 
water in this way, and by the continuation of the heating process 
diuing the third revolution of the fire, land was made to appear 
in the form of islands, and the heat gave to the earth, still mingled 
with the water, the power to produce vegetable forms. The 
stars too were made from waters drawn up into the firmament.' 
The action of heat on the earth and sea also produced the fish, 
birds, beasts, and man. William of Conches, who in general held 
to the interpretation of Beda, agreed with Thierry in the latter 
particular, the creation of living beings by the action of heat, and 
to justify himself against the critidan that this detracted from 
God's power, he contended that it rather exalted God's power to 
hold that God gave things such a nature and created the human 
body through the operation of nature {De pkit. mund. 56B).* 

The renewed interest in Plato at this time affected the Hexae- 
meral writers in various degrees, leading some merely to dte him, 
others to frame portions of their doctrine by his aid, and at least 
(me author, Bernard of Tours, to write a Platonic account of 
creation based almost entirely u[)on the Timaeus. Chalddius was 
still the medium through whom Plato was known. In particular, 
the doctrines of the pattern of the world in God's Word, the soul 
of the universe, and the chaotic state in which matter existed at 
first, show Platonic influence. 

■ They are made from water because nothing is visible unless it oppOGCS some 
obstacle to the vision (56); aii and fiie do not do this, and earth is too heavy to be 
dmwn up; and moreover, things are nourished by likes, and the old philosophers 
say tliat the stars are nourished by water. 

* a. K. Werner, " Die Kosmologie und Naturiehre des scholastischen Mittelalters 
mit speaelier Beaehung auf Wilfaelm von Conches," Stliungsb. d. k. Ak. Wiis., 
Pka.-Bist. Kt., Wien, js, i^o- Wilhelm's blunt sUtement, non enim ad lUteram 
cradtndut eti consUuse frimum kt/piinem (loc. cil. s6A) and some ol his other theories 
gave oflFense, and he was obliged to make letractions in a later work. 
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In the earlier works of this period but little emphasis was 
on the theory of the existence of the forms of things in the Word, 
although this was a part of the teaching of Augustine. Now, in 
the authors who show their knowledge of Plato by citing him, 
this topic is again taken up. So Honorius {De im. mund. I, 2) 
says: "creatio mundi quinque modis scribitur. uno quo ante 
tempora saecularia immensitas mimdi in mente diuina concipitur, 
quae conceptio archetypus mundus dicitur .... secimdo, cum 
ad ezemplum archetypi hie sensibilis mundus in materia creatur, 
sicut legitur, qui manet in aetemiim creauit omnia insimul. tertio 
cum per species et formas sex diebus hie mimdus forraatur." The 
other modes are, respectively, creation by man and the final 
renewal of all things by God. While the general tone is Augus- 
tinian, the expression archetypus mundus in the above [)assage is 
allied to Flatonism. Honorius shows that he was familiar with 
the Timaeus by citing the beginning of that dialogue in Hex. it^h. 
and saying that Plato there used the words ''one, two, three' 
because he knew the virtue of the perfect number six, and that 
the numbers refer respectively to God, the spiritualis creatura 
and the corporeal world. 

Abelard, in speaking of the archetype, definitely associates 
Plato with the idea, and is very liberal in his treatment of him: 
"quasi bina sit omnium rerum creatio, una quidem primum in 
ipsa diuinae prouidentiae ordinatione, altera in o[>ere. secimdum 
quas etiam duas creationes duos esse mundos, unum uidelicet 
intellegibilem, alterum sensibilem, astruzere philosophi. quod nee 
ah euangelica dissidet disdplina, si sententiae ueritatem magis 
quam uerborum attendamus proprietatem .... item' nee Plato 
quidem in hoc errauit quia esse mundum intellegibilem dixit, si 
non uocabulum quod ecclesiasticae consuetudini in re ilia minime 
usitatum est sed ipsam rem uolumus attendere. mundum quippe 
ille intellegibilem nuncupauit ipsam rationem qua fecit deus 
mimdum. quam qui esse negat sequitiu- ut dicat irrationabiliter 
deum fecisse quae fecit.'" He is of course wrong in identifying 

'Bex. 737DS. The last senteuce is remimaceiit of Augustine Retrotl. 1, 3; 
d. also Aug. De dtu. quaest. S3, qu. 46. 
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the Platonic pattern and the Christian Word. The same kind of 
Platonism is shown in the following stanzas of his hymns: 

Opus dignum opifice In ortum mundi sensilis 

pulchnim indissolubile mundus intellcgibilis 

ad exemplar fit perfectissimum caelo simul et terra condito 

instar cuncta concludeos optimum. de diuino iam piodit animo. 

—MPL CLXXVIU, 1775. —Ibid. 1776. 

Abelard also refers to Tim. 29E S. in connection with the phrase 
"God saw it was good" (Bex. 766B), and to show that the will of 
God can keep ice above fire, in the discussion of the up[>er waters, 
he quotes 41B in the version of Chalcidius slightly modified. 

The notion of the pattern of the world, containing all the fonns 
of things, is also found in Thierry of Chartres and Bernard of 
Tours. In the former, the pattern is the sapientia of God, which, 
as will be seen, he mystically calls equality with God. It is the 
source of being for the forms, measures and ideas of things.* In 
Bernard, the pattern is the Noys, which personified is one of the 
characters of his De mundi universttate: "ea igitur noys siunmi et 
exsuperantissimi dei est intellectus et ex eius diuiuitate nata 
natura. in qua uitae uiuentes biagines, notiones aetemae, mundus 
intellegibilis, rerum cognitio praefinita" (13, 1520.). Thus all 
the mediaeval writers who touch upon the topic of the world- 
pattern express thwnselves in the manner inaugurated by Philo 
and passed on through Origen and the neo-Platonists to Augustine. 

The influence of Plato upon the doctrine of a world-soul and 
upon the conception of chaotic matter has been noticed in a former 
chapter (supra, pp. 7-9). Here again Bernard of Tours was most 
strongly influenced by the Timaeus. He says, however, in neo- 
Platonic language, that the world soul quadam uelui emanoHone 
defiuxit (13, 168) from the Noys, and uses the Aristotelian term 
rerum endelechia {ibid.)to describe it. But his description of the 
world soul as a globe, finite, indeed, but quam non oculis uerum solo 
peruideas inlellectu (ibid.) may be compared with Tim. 36E 5 flf., 
28A 1 ff., and as in the Timaeus the world soul is divided mathe- 
matically, so here number secures the peaceful union of the world 

' Bex. 66: "unde fonnae omnium rerum et mensune babent existere, ibi Dotioaea 
continentut." In Aristotelian tenns he calls it the formal cause {ibid. 67, 53). 
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and its soul (14, 180 ff.)- The function of the world soul is to stop 
the warring of the elements in the corporeal world (ibid. 190 ff.). 

The above are the more specific ways in which the Timaeus 
exerted its influence in these times. In the two most remarkable 
treatises of the series, the Hexaemeron of Thierry and the De mundi 
unioersiUUe of Bernard of Tours, and particularly in the latter, its 
impress may be seen in other details. Thierry likewise expresses 
views upon the nature of God which seem to be influenced by 
Erigena, although be arrives at his results by an allegorizing 
mathematical argument which appears almost neo- Pythagorean. 

Thierry (52) first states, in Aristotelian form, that there are 
four causes of the world — the efficient, God; the formal, God's 
wisdom; the final, God's love; and the material, the four elements. 
Because mundane things are perishable and changeable, they must 
have an author (cf. Tim. 28A) ; and because they are arranged in 
accordance with reason and the best order, they must have been 
created in accordance with wisdom (cf . Tim. a^A), the formal cause. 
Furthermore, because God needs nothing beyond his wisdom, they 
must have been created solely from his love and kindness (cf. 
Tim. 29E). The Flatonism of these statements wiU readily 
be recognized. Thierry of course held that God actually created 
matter out of nothing. 

In the latter part of the fragment of the Bexofmeron is found 
Thierry's unique reasoning concerning God and his Wisdom. 
Unity precedes all difference and all change, since change comes 
from doubleness. Then unity precedes all creation, since creation 
is subject to change; it is therefore eternal and divine, or God. 
He then proceeds (63): "at diuinitas singulis rebus forma essendi 
est, nam sicut aliquid ex luce luddum est, uel ex calore calidum, 
ita singulae res esse suum ex diuinitate sortiuntur. unde deus 
totus et essentialiter ubique esse perhibetur. unitas igitur singulis 
rebus forma essendi est." In so far then as things partake of 
unity they exist; herein Thierry agrees with Erigena. 

Now when unity is multiplied by itself it can produce only 
equality of itself — unity — and this is all that it can generate of 
itself (65). Equality with unity, then, precedes all numbers and 
is therefore eternal. But there cannot be two eternal things, 
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and so unity and equality with unity are one (66). Since the 
former alone has the property of generating, and the latter of being 
generated, they have been designated by the names persona genUoris, 
and persona geniti (ibid.). Again, since the former is the essence 
of all things, the latter must be the equal of the essence of things; 
that is, an eternal mode, or definition, or determination, aside 
from which nothing can exist (ibid.). This mode philosophers 
have called the mind of divinity, and the wisdom of the creator. 
From it the forms of all things take their existence, and in it are 
contained the ideas (notiones, noHHae) of all things (ibid.). If a 
notion does not agree with the wisdom it Is not to be called a 
notio but a. falsa imaginatio. He likewise identifies the equality 
of miity with the Word and with the aetema creatoris de omnibus 
rebus praefinilio (68). 

The De mundi universitaie of Bernard of Tours' marks the 
extreme of pre-Renaissance Pktonism. Although in some respects 
the author tries to give the treatise a Christian setting,* he aban- 
dons all reference to the six days, and follows closely the Timaeus 
both in its general outline* and in its detail.* The work has an 
imaginative, mystical, and mythological form; Noys and the 
natural forces denoted by Natura, Physis and Urania are per- 

' It is now generally conceded that the treatise ia by Bernard of Tours (Siluestris) 
andDOtbyBemaTdof Chartres; Vebermg-HeiDzt,Gach.4.PliU.U,2in-i6; Clerval, 
Les teolti dt Charges, iSqSi is8 ff. 

' The notion of heaven, with the Dionysian orders of angels, is Christian; Noya 
coiTcspondfl to the second member of tlK Trinity, bom of God (7, 5), the itsson of 
God and not in time (g, 6). Beniatd refers to the first tinordered chaos as (ftWnttM 
oput (8, 53), implying creationism, but in 61, i S. he calls it one of the two prindpia, 
unitoi and di^^ersum. 

' Matter is represented first as a maitr or nuirix which receives various forms 
and is in constant change (lo, 47 S., supra, p. 8). Out of this the four elements are 
derived; tlie mathematicai derivation in the Timaaa however ia not imitated. Then 
tlie creation of the world soul is described, but witl>out the mathematical detail of tlie 
Timaeus. The mediacy of numbers however secures ttie harmony of the soul and 
body of the world (14, iSoff.). The second book, the Microcosmus, describes the 
creation and structure of man, as does the latter part of ttie Timaau. 

' E.g., ttie motif so often found in the Timoais, that there is an innate evil in 
matter which makes it recalcitrant {ntpra, p. 6; cf. De mund. unit. 7, 13; q, 13; 
iii 731 3It Sii 33, 14; 6t, 15); all of each element is used up in making the worid, 
that the latter may be perfect, ti, 130, Tim. 32C-33A1 things as they exist in the 
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sonified, and perfonn the acts of ordering the universe and making 
man. Besides the Flatonism of his cosmology in general, which is 
seen chiefly in his conception of the world as a body animated by 
a soul, Bernard introdiices the doctrine of iw£/tvi7<r«.' His idea of 
the elements and their interaction is Aristotelian (cf. 63, 50 ff. and 
supra, p. 13), and he introduces the thought that matter desires 
form, probably with reference to Chalddius, but ultimately to 
Aristotle.' In certain passages there is a suggestion of the 
pantheism exemplified by Erigena.' 

The Hexaemeral tradition by no means ends with Bernard of 
Tours. It is however not the purpose of this study to give more 
than a cursory review of its later course. 

The Premiere semaine of DuBartas, the first chapters of Sir - 
Walter Raleigh's History of the World, Tasso's Le seUe gtomale dd 
mondo create, and the seventh book of Milton's Paradise Lost may 
be taken as representative Hexaonera of this final period of the 
history of the tradition. In general they conform to the mediaeval 
standards outlined above, and this is especially true of Raleigh; 
the allegorical interpretations of Augustine, however, are entirely 
foreign to them, and they are more apt to cite and draw upon 
Ba^ and the authors influenced by him. In the case of Du Bartas, 
Pisides furnished most of the material, an important part of which 

NoyB ue aettntitati conpuum .... naiitra cum ieo ntc tiUistanlia disp»attim, 
13, 165; cf. Tim. 37D-28A; the pasbtence of the worid depends iqxtii the will, i.e., 
goodness, of God, 30, 15-31; 60; Tim. 41A; the univerae is an animal, 31, 660., 
Tim. 30B; its fonn is the perfect one, the ^eie, 31, So, Tim. 33B; time is the image 
of eternity, and diSen from eternity in being involved ut number and movement, 
3a, 111; lis; rf- r'"*- 37D; besides these there b the topfc of man's etect stature 
(35, 17 ff.), and some of the details of human physiology are Platonic, cf. the account 
of dght, 66, 15 ff. and Tim. 45B ff., and the description of the protection oE the eyes, 
66, 33ff., with Tim. 4sD, Cf. also 7, 10 ff. and Tim. jqE; nutricit 8, 41 with Tim. 
49A; II, S5 uinxU meH^tUibtu, etc., and rim. 3iBfi.; ii, S7 and Tim. 33C; 3i> 69 
and Tim. 36D. 

' 39i3i ff.,cf. especially rtHi. 41D 8ff. 1037,61 ff., Naturaseessoulsdescending 
from heaven to enter bodies. 

'S, tSff.; cf. Chalddius in Tim. 3S6-87, and Wrobel, Plaicnis Timaetit inUrpnIe 
Cbaleidi«, Intr. xiii, on the influence of Chalddius. 

> 39, 5: quidqaid enim ad aseiUiam nd feneris promolione succedil, ex cado tarn- 
quam ex dto uilac lubHsleniiae suae causas saicepit et nahaam. — De Wulf, Biit. de la 
FkU. Mid. 333. 
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is the anecdotes from the Physiologus. Raleigh cites Basil, Augus- 
tine, Pfailo, Lactantius, Beda, and many mediaeval authors. 
Tasso seems to have used Basil, and, as Fellissier notes,' the 
Premise semaine of DuBartas. Milton used DuBartas and other 
material drawn from his extensive reading. The scheme of fais poem 
tends to make it more concrete and picturesque than the others. 
Passdng to the discussion of a few of the more important topics 
of the Hezaemera as they appear in these writers, it will be found 
that with the exception of Raleigh they speak of the Word and the 
Wisdom of God. DuBartas has little upon this matter, but in 
Milton the Word is made an actor in the drama and the agent of 
creation : 

And thou, my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This I perform. Speak thou, and be it done. 

—VII, 163-64; d. in, 3831- 
MUton also gives a suggestion of the doctrine of the pattern world 
of Plato: 

though what if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and the tlungs therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth 
Is thought? -V,S7»-I7- 

A primal chaos is also a part of the subject-matter of these 
authors. Undoubtedly Ovid, whom Raleigh (I, i, 5) quotes, fur- 
nished an example for such descriptions. According to DuBartas, 
who sets forth an Ovidian chaos, God first created the four 
elements out of nothing, and they at first, lying together and not 
yet in thdr proper places, were in a state of strife. In the second 
book he devotes another long passage to the description of the 
chaos, the elements and their interaction, upon the latter subject 
following the Aristotelian doctrine. 

In these passages of DuBartas, Milton found a precedent for 
his own description of chaos, and perhaps used them, but there are 
clear traces of both Ovid and Lucretius in his poem. In Chaos, an 

illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length and breadth and highth 
And time and space are lost jj f,at-QA 

' Georges Pellissier, La vie el Us auvres de DuBartas, Puis iS8i, 167. 
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the four champions, Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, strive for the 
mastery,' and from time to time each rules for a moment, as the 
atoms flodc to lus banner. The champions are apparently the 
four elements, which are so mingled that the chaos can be called 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave,* 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 

Confusedly. -/Wrf. 911-14- 

The Son marks the boimds of the world in this chaos with golden 
compasses (Vn, 224), and the Spirit of God, brooding over it, 
brings likes together and gives them their place. In the further 
minor details of their accounts of the six days, Milton, DuBartas, 
and Ralei^ adopted the topics of the earlier Hexaemera, as the 
notes in the preceding chapters have shown, and to recount them 
wotild be more repetition. 

Doubtless a thorough examination of the philosophers, encyclo- 
paedists, and historians of the late Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and the post-Renaissance period would demonstrate that a sur- 
prisingly large number made use of topics derived from the Hexae- 
mera, and inherited through many intennediate hands from Plato, 
Philo, Basil, and Augustine. The recognition of the existence of 
this long line of writings, whose subject-matter tended to arrange 
itself imder a linuted number of topics common to all, is important 
for the complete imderstanding of many literary works,* not only 
Milton, Raleigh, and DuBartas, but also passages in many authors 
not directly connected with the tradition.* 

' C[. n, 848-99: "For Hot, Cdd, Moist, and Diy, four champtons fierce, Strive 
here (or masteiy;" Ovid Ua. 1, 19: frigida pufnabant calidis, ttM«WM liecit. 

' CI. Lucr. V, 359: amnipareHS eadaa return Mmnume tepukrum. 

' Pellissier (of. ctt.) ftUa to appreciate that DuBartas came at the end of this 
series of writings. He enumeiates as authors of Hexaemera, besides Pisides, only 
Juvencus Proba (a confusion of Juvencus, irtio should not have been mentioned at 
all, aod Proba^ see index), Dracondus, CL M&rius Victoi, and Avitus (69, n. 6). 

' A few iilustratioiis from Sir Thomas Biowne (Rdipo Media) will show the 
influence of Hexaemeral topics outside of th^ proper field: "Time we may compre- 
hend; 'tis but five days elder than ouiwlves, and hath the same Horoscope with the 
Worid. " "Some divines count Adam thirty years old at his Creation, because they 
3U[^oae him created in the perfect age ssd stature of man." "And in this sense 
[U., in the Idea of God], I say, tbe World was before the Creation." 
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Abaelakdtts, Fetrds (d. 1 143): Bxpositio in GenesiM; ItUredvctio ad Theo- 

logiam; T/ieologia Christiana {MPL CLVIII). 85 f.; 9 n. 3. 
AsGiDins Pakisiensis (b. 1163): Revised and enlarged the Aurora of Petnis 

deRiga. 
Aethicus ot Istria (6U1 i^ntuiy ?) : Cosmographia; contains an incomplete 

account of creation, according to which matter was fiist made and then 

^pedinto the world (I, 1,1}; there are seven heavens, the lowest being 

tbe firmament (I, i, 7); the angels were made before the world (1, 1, i). 

Text ap. D'Avezac, ^tkicns et tes omrages cosmographiques inlituUs de ce 

noiH, Paris, 1853; cf. Manitius, Lai. Lit. d. Mitt. sag. 
Albektus Magnits (11Q3-13S0): Summa de creainris {Opera, XXXIV, ed. 

S. C. A. Boignet, Paris, 1895). 
AicnfUS ECDIODS Avmjs (d. 533): De origine mundi (ed. R. Peiper, Hon. 

Germ. Hiii. VI, 3 ; also in MPL LIX) ; poetical par^hrase. 
Alchin [ca. 735-804): Interrogationes et responsiones in Genesim (Benedictine 

ed.of Augustine, Vin, 1636 ff.; MPLC,si5). 
AiiBKOSins Mediolameneis (d. 397): Sexaemertm {MPL XIV). 58 f.; 43. 
Ahuontus monachus Alezandriniis (at. 400}: Enarratia in opus sex dienim 

(lost); dted by Anast. Sin: 856A, 860C. 
Anastastus Sinaita (fia. 650): Anagogicae Contenplationes in Sexaemertm 

(MPG LXXXIX, 857 S.). Mainly allegorical treatment of creation. 

36, 57. 
Angelohds (monk of Luxeuil, ca. 855) : CommetOarii m Genesim {MPL CXV, 

loi S.). Distinctly AugusUniau (e^., in the interpretation of "Let there 

be light" and of the meaning of the six days); little originality; other 

authorities are often dted. Manitius 419-30. 
Anniancs {ca, 412): Chronider to whom Syncellus apparently owes the 

designation of March 35 as the day of creation (d. Gelzer, Sextus lulius 

AJricanus, U, 348). 
Anonyuous (a Pharisee, ca. 135-105 B.C.; d. Charles's Intr., xiii): The Book 

of Jubjlees or Little Genesis (translated from the Ethiopic and edited by 

R. H. Charles, London, 1903). Originally written in Hebrew; there was 

a Greek version which was the parent of the Ethiopic and Latin versions 

(Charies, Intr. xxvi ff .) > the latter ed. Ceriani, JfM>.f(ii:r.«( ^0/. 1, 115-63 

(1861). 35 ff- 
ANO^^nIO^s (early in the Christian era): The Book of Enoch ("Ethiopic 

Enoch," translated and edited by R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1893). Oripn- 

ally in Hebrew; the Ethiopic version b from a Greek intermediary lost 

after Syncellus' time. 35 ff. 

M 
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Anonymous (a Hellenistic Jew in Egypt, beginning of the Christian era): 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch ("Slavonic Enoch"; translated and 
edited by W. R. Morfill and R. H. Charles, Oxford, 1896). Not a version 
of the Book of Enoch; originally writtea in Greek. 35 S. 

Anonyhous: The Book of Adam and Eve (translated from the Ethiopic by 
Rev. S. C. Malan, London and Edinburgh, 1883), a Christian work of tbe 
fifth or sixth centuiy. 35 ff. 

Anonyuotts ( ?) : Suidas, j.v. Vvpptp^ speaks of a Tuscan who wrote a history 
including an account of creation. The author was either Christian or used 
scriptural material; he introduced the theory of the world-week. 

Anonyhous: Chronicler of the tenth centuiy; in Cod. Vat. gr. 163 (Knun- 
bachei 361, 363); contains the creation account found in Symeon Logo- 
thetes (g.v.). 

Anseueus (d. I tog): Mentioned as the author of a book on the Hexaemeron 
ap. Monitum in Pisidat Bex., MPG XCU, 1388, on the authority of 
Trithemius, Chron. Sirsaugiense. G. Haenel {CaUiiogi libronim mattu- 
icripiorum, Leipzig, 1830) records a MS (s. xiii membr. fol.) at the Biblio- 
thique de la Ville, Anas, Anseimi Cantuar. comm. super prindpium aenesis. 

Afion (ig3-3n): Bexaemeron (lost). Ct. Euseb. Bist. ecc. V, 17; Hieron. 
De uir. iU. 48. 
. AWSTOTLE (384-323 B.C.). 13 f.; 46, S5. 58- 

Aknoldcs of Chaxtres {ca. 1160): Tractatus de operibus sex dienan {MPL 
CLXXXIX, 1507 S.; Max. Bibl. Pair. XXn, 1384 fS.). Beginning with 
the Augustinian doctrine of an extra-temporal and eztra-spatial God 
(1515A, 1516A), and a world eternal in its ratumes causales contained in 
the Word (1515CD), but not eternal in its present state, he says that 
creation is one act (1518A), explains the days as the order in which the 
world was unfolded to Adam by the Word (1530CD), and interprets alle- 
gorically the works of the separate days. 

Athenagokas Aiheniensis {ca. 177): Supplicatio pro CkrUtianis; De resur- 
recHone (Otto, VII). 

Adgustinus Hipponensis (d. 430] : De Genesi cotUra Manichaeos (cited as 
Man.) ; De Genesi ad LiUeram Imperfectus Liber; De Genesi ad LiUtrant 
Libri XII (dted as LU.); MPL XXXIV; the two latter also ed. J. 
Zycha, CV XXVm. Confessiones (ed. P. Kn»Il, Leipzig, t898); De 
ciuHale Dei (cited as DCD; ed. fi. Dombart, Leipzig, 1877). 64 fi.; 16 f., 

Auxiuus (end ninth century): dted ap. Monitum in Pisidat Bex., MPG 
XCU, 1391, as the author of capita cxxxvii in Hexaemeron, which the 
writer claims exists in manuscript in the Bibliotheca Casinensis. 

BANDDftrs (? i3th centuiy): Senlenttarum U. IV. {MPL CXCU). See Peter 

LtOfBARD. 

Babtholouaeus de Luca ica. 1300): Bexaemeron (lost); see note ap. MPG 
XCn, 1389. 
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BAsniDS Magnus (d. 379): Bexa€mer<m{iSPGXiiIX). aiB.; 17,19,61. 

Basiuus Seixcoensis (ca. 458) = Oraiio I {MK LXXXV, 27 ff.)- A sermon 
rontaining certain topics of Baulius Magnus; &itn>duccs mention of Job 
38:7. 

Beda Venzramlis (673-735): HexMrnertm {MPL XCI): Dt mOura rentm 
(MPLXC); CommtHlariiinGenenmlifPLXCl); spurious commentaries 
on the work of the six days are printed ap. if PL XCIII. 77 ff. 

Beknakdds Scvestus of TottRS {ca. 1145-53): De mundi utmersilate, site 
mtgacotmus et mkrocosmui (edd. Barach et Wrobel, Innsbruck, 1876). 
88 f.; 6, 7 f-, 19. 86. 

Bkcno of Asn, bisbcq) of Segni and abbot of Monte Cassino ([049-1113): 
Expositio super PeiOaitMchitm {MPL CLXIV, 147 S.; Max. Bibl. Pair. 
XX, 1309 S.)i an account following chiefly Beda and Ambrose, with the 
Augustinian ideas of God's immutability, and including allegorical inter- 
pretations. 

CANnmcs (193-111): SexMmeron (}ost). Cf. Euseb. Hitf. mc. V, 17; Hieron. 
De uir, ill. 49. 

Cedkenvs, Geokgids ica. 1000): Swo^k iaroptiv {BC, ed. I. Bekker). 
Cedrenus gives a short account of creation compiled chiefly from Syn* 
cellus and the account mentioned under Symeon. The matter taken 
from the former was originally from Jubilees, with the dtations of Annianus 
sind Africanus mentioned below {see Syncellits). In 9, 19-ai he dtes 
Josephus and Jubilees, but the other dtations of the latter come through 
Syncellus. 

CHALcmrns {ca. 300 ?) : Translator of and commentator upon Plato's Timaeus 
(ed. Wrobel, 1876). The translation, which goes through 536, was ui 
important source of knowledge of Plato in the Middle Ages; the com- 
mentary is a source for certain Hebrew interpretations of Geneas. 34 f. 

Chkysostohus, Johannes (d. 407): Btmiliae in GenesimXIJ {iSPGlJJS). 
57- 

Cleuens ALEXANDBiNrs (ca. 150 — 111-16): ^voTvwmmK (lost; see Photius 
cod. 109). This work treated of Genesb; Photius alleges that therein 
Clement expressed belief in the eternity of matter, metempsychosis, the 
existence of worlds before Adam; that he called the Son a creation 
(KTurpa); and that he had a theory of two logoi, one that of the Father, 
the other that of the Son. Bigg (Chrisiian Plaltmisls of Alexandria, 69 n. 
3, 170 n. i) shows that Clement did use the verb ari^ay of the Son, and 
that the statement of Photius, that Clement thought the angels joined 
in wedlock with human women, is correct, but argues convincingly, by 
comparison with the extant works of Clement, that the rest of Photius' 
statement must rest upon a blunder. Nouny (ap. Clem. At. Opera, ed. 
Dindorf, IV, 512 ff.) also rejects the testimony of Photius because it 
does not agree with the estimate of Clement in Euseb. Hist. etc. VI, 
13 ff. 41- 
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CoNSTAMTDnrs Mamasseg (first half of tweUtfi century): Swo^ xf*"*^ 
{BC, ed. I. Bekkei). Poetical pan^ihraae of sli^t value. He gives 
(343-44) the etymology of "Adam" found in Joaeidius. 

C06IUS Indicopleustes (ca. 537): XpumoMc^ rvwuypatlm (ed. Mont- 
faucoD, whose paging a given supra; reprinted ap. MFC LXXXVIU; 
aee abo The Christian Topography of Cosmos, an Egyptian Monk, trans- 
lated and edited by J. W. McCrindle, London, for the Hakluyt Society, 
i«97). 60 ff. 

CuraUMUS G\U.VS (ca. 400?): Heptaieuchos (ed. R. Feiper, CV, XXUI). A 
metrical paraphrase, apparently used by Marius Victor and Hilarius (see 
Pe4>er op. cit. xxvzxvi). The portion on Genesis was published by Guil. 
Morel, 1560, as hy Cyprianus, bishop of Carthage, and is included as a 
doubtful work of the latter by Hartlcin,CV III; it was ascribed to Juven- 
cuB by Card. Pitra ajid others. 

DlCOOKUS, bishop of Tarsus (d. before 394): CormKentaTii in Gmestm (frag- 
ments ap. UFG XXXni). Diodorus was the teacher of Theodorus of 
Mopsuestia. tii. 

Dkacontius ica. 440): Carmen de laudibus Dei (MPL LX; ed. Vollmer, 
Hon. Germ. Eist. and. ant. XIV, i). Pan^hrase of Geneus. 

DdBaktas, Guillauicz Saixoste (b. rs44): Premiire semaine. An account 
of the HZ days of creation showing some connection with the andent 
sources, notably Pi^es (whom DuBartas knew throu^ the Latin of 
F. Morel and followed closely in some parts). He introduces the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the interchange of the elements and an account oftlieir 
chaotic strife based aRiarently on Ovid (if«(. I, s-ao) or Lucretius. He 
holds to a literal interpretation of the days of creation and takes from 
Pisides much of the Physialogus matter. In certain t<^ics (see notes 
supra) he agrees with other Hexaemeral writers; he introduces physiologi- 
cal matter after the fashion of Ambrose and probably knew some of the 
Latin poems on Genesis. On the life and works of DuBsrtas, see Georges 
Pellisaier, Lavieetks eatvres de DuBarlas, Paris, i88a. Citatbns are to 
the &i^ish translation of Sylvester or the Latin of Gabriel de Lerm 
(London, 1591). 8gff. Several French poets imitated the Premiire 
semaine: 

Dn MoMiN, Jean-Edpasd (1557-86): Btrtsilhias. 

De Gahon, ChkistophE: Crtation du monde corUre ceUe du Sieur 

DitBarlos (1609). 
Dz RiviisE, Alexand&e: Zodiaque potUque et pkilosophigue delavie 



D'AuBiGN^: Crtation {(Emres, lU, 317 &.). 
EnPHANivs Cypkensis {ca. 400) : De ntensurii et ponderibus. Also cited by 
Cosmas 336, and by Anast. Sin. together with Eusebius Emessenus iq.v.) 
as a commentator on the Hexaemeron. 
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EsiGENA, JOHAimzs ScxTTUS (cfl. 8io- ca. 877): De dimsione nalurat {MPL 
CXXn). 73 ff.; 87,89- 

Edcherids, bi^op of Lyons (d. 449): Bexaemeron (spurious; attributed to 
Eucherius by th« first editor, J. Al. Brassicanus, reprinted ap. MPL L, 
895 ff.); closely following Augustine. The commentary on Genesis in foil. 
63«-76» of cod. 27 (s. viii) at the library of the Grande S£minaire, Autun, 
headed Isidori Iwiioris expositUmum senttncia iMUxuimiu (the last word 
somewhat indistinct) probab^ is identical with that attributed to Euche- 
rius (see L. Delisle, Ex»aU de la Bibl. de P£a^ des Charles, LDC, 386-87, 
393). Cod. 2^ however mentions the writer's authorities (omitted in 
the paeudo-Eucherius), among them St. Gr^ory, which as Delisle re- 
maiks would preclude its attribution to Eucherius. Isidorus Junior has 
usually been understood to be Isidorus himself, but W. M. Lindsay (CI, 
Qu., Janusiy, igii) suggests that he may be Julius Toletanus (d. 690). 
A few Hezaemeral topics are found in the Inslructioties of Eucherius (ed. 
C. Wotke CV XXXI, 66 ff.). 

ElTGENins Toletanus (ca. 550): MonosUcha de opere septimi diet (MPL 
LXXXVII). Cf. Manitius, (^eicA. d. cAr.-Aii. Poene 436. 73 n. i, 

EnsEBiDS Emessenos (d. ca. 360) : Said by Anastaaus SinaitA (968C) to have 
written on the Hezaemeron "to the letter," without allegory. See also 
Assemann, BHA. Orient. HI, 44- 

ElTSTATHlUS Antiochenus (ca. 325): Bexaemeroti (spurious; first edited by 
L. AUatius, 1639, and reprinted in MPG XVIII, 767 S.). The treatise 
follows Baal closely. Allatius ^ves no details as to the USS. 43. 

EnSTATHinS (ca. 440): lAtin translation of Basil's Hexaemeron (MPL LIII, 
867 ff.). 

EuTHYinns Zigabenits (livmg in 11 18): Panoplia orthodoxae fidei (MPG 
CXXVin ff.; Latin translation in Max, BiN. Pair, XIX). A collection 
of eicctpts. 

Fkeciilfhds, bishop of Lisieux (d. 850): CAr(MKa(ilfi'LCVI, 917 S.), begin- 
ning with an account of creation showing influence of oontemporaty 
Hexaemera. 

GEMNADros (patriarch of Constantinople 458-471): Fragments on Genesis 
ap. MPG LXXXV, 1623 S. 

Gennadius, bishop of Marseilles (ca. 495): De uiris iUuslribus or De scrip- 
toribus (ed. Herding together with Hieron. De uir. ill.; also in MPL LVHI) 
furnishes information on certain lost Hexaemera of the first five centuries. 

Gieaidus de Baku or Cahbkensis (1147-ca. 1217): Symbolum eUctorum 
(ed. J. S. Brewer, RaUi Series). II, i is entitled De timndi creatione 
el ctmtetUis eiusdem, of which the author says (p. 431), "plus philosophicum 
quam theokgicum nonnullis In lods dogma secuta." 

Glyca, Michael (cd. 1150): ^wki/i (ifiV CLVUI dted here; ed.LBekker, 
BC), The first part is an extensive compilation of fragments from Basil 
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(the chief authority), Severianus, Justin, Chiysostom, Theodoretus, 
Maximus, John of Damascus, Anastaaius, Patridus, etc. He is the only 
one of the Byzantine historians to make notable use of the Pkysictogus. 
KnimbacfaeT 3S0 S. 43. 

GoDEiUDiis of Vitertw (d. 1191): Panlkam (reprinted from Muratorius ap. 
UPL CXCVIU, 871 ff., not indudmg any of the OT. history). A his- 
toiy of events from creation to 1186 AJ>.; mentions Julius Africanus as 
an authority (878D). 

Gbzcohids Nazianzenus (d. 389): Orationa (MPG XXXVI); Poemaia dog- 
HKiticoiMPGlOOCVU). S3- 

GKEGOBiira Nyssenus (d. $97): Dt opijkio Aomtmi; Liber m Hexaemtren; 
EomUiae in uerba Paciamus HtmUnem {MPG XUV). 53 S.; 17 f., 46, 
49 n. 4. 

GuiBEKTUs, abbas B. Mariae Nouigentis (d. ca. 1100): Uoraiia in Genesim 
(MPL CLVl, igB.). AUegorical. 

Helinandus, Cisterdan monk at Froidmont (d. 1229): Ckrtmicon (part, 
tieginmng with Book 45, printed MPL CCXII, 771 ff.). Of the fate of 
this ^mA and of its nature Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. hist. XXIX, 108, 
says: "et etiam Chronicam diligenter ab initio mundi usque ad tempus 
suum in maximo quodam uolumine digessit. et hoc quidem opus dissi- 
patum est et dispersum ut nusquam totum reperiatur." It is dted by 
^^cent. 

Heuodokus (ca. 340): Dt naturis rerum exordaUum (lost). Gennadius De 
script. 6: "Heliodonis presl^ter scripsit librum de naturis rerum exor- 
dalhun, in quo ostendit unum esse priudpium, nee quidquam coaeuum 
deo, nee mali conditoiem deum, sed ita bononim omnium creatoiem ut 
materia quae ad malum uersa est post inuentam malitiam a deo sit facta, 
nee quicquam materialium absque deo credatur conditum aut fuisse 
alium rerum creatorem praeter deum, qui praesdentia sua cum prae- 
uideret morti dari (al. mutandam) naturam praemonuit de poena." 

HiESONYinis (331-430): Liber Bebraicantm quaestimam in Genesim {MPL 
XXin, 3) . The treatise De uiris iiiustribus is a source of information on 
cert^ lost writings. 

HiLASio, QuiNTUs Julius {ca. 397): Ckronologia sitte Lihdliu ie mundi dvra- 
tione {MPL Xlll, 1097 S.). Briefly mentions the days of creation; an 
adherent of the world-week theory. 

HiLASius Abelatensis (d. ca. 450): Metmm in Genesim ad Leonem Papam 
(ed. R. Peiper, CV XXXUI 131 ff.; also ap. MPL L, 1387 ff.). Rather 
free poetic paraphrase of the Genesis story. 

HiLDEBERTCS Gallds (m. 1055-1134): De opert sex dientm (elegiac poem; 
MPL CLXXI, iai3ff.). Sandys, Hist. Class. Sclud. I, ssr. For the 
most part allegorical, but contains some common topics (e.g., Augustine's 
explanation of God's rest). 
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HiPPOLYius {ca. 335)) Cf. ICenm. Deuir. Hi. 61: "scrqwitnomiullosinscTip- 
turas commentarios e quibus haec repperi: in faexaemeron, in post hexae- 
meroii .... in Genesim," etc.; Euseb. Bist. ecc. VI, 32, the source of 
Jerome, does not especially mention the latter commentary. Fragments 
are published by the Pieususche Akademie der Wissenschaftcn, in their 
vohmie on Hq)polytu8; also in ilPG X, 583 S. In the catalogue of his 
wo^ discovered on a marble pedestal in Rome {CIG 8613) aiqieaia: 
irpit*BAAi)rat mU irpdt UXirum 1) nu rtpi rmi nm-o;, usually identified 
with the work mentioned by Fhotius (cod. 48}. Christ 735- 39- 

HoNORiDS or AuTDH {cc. ii3o): Hexaemeron {iSPL CLXXII, 953 ff.); De 
imatinemimdi{ibid. iigS.); Elucidarium (ibid. 1109 B.). 85. 

Hkabanos MAmns (ca. 784-856}: Commentarii in Getienm (MPL CVII, 
439 S.). Influenced chiefly t^ Beda. 

Hugo or Aimtis, archbishop of Rouen (d. 1164): Tractatio in Hexaemtron 
{MPL CXCn, 1347 ff.); only a part has been printed. The treatment of 
God's attributes, the question of the impulse to create, etc., are influenced 
by Augustine. 

Hugo as St. Victor (d. ca. 1141): AdttotaHones ducidaioriae in PeHtaiatchmn 
(MPL CLXXV, 33 ff.). He tejects Augustine's doctrine of cteation in 
one act and in general follows Beda. 

lOBiDS (sixth century): OUorofuitii ir/My/iATtia (cf. Phot. cod. 333 and fragg. 
ap. MPG LXXXVI, 3, 3313-3310). Discussed creation to some extent — 
see Phot. p. 183 b 37 ed. Bekk., and gave a lengthy discussion of the ques- 
tion why nothing is said of the angels in Genesis {ibid. 187 b 33). Cf. 
Krumbacher, 56. 

IsxNAEDS (bishop of Lyons after 177). 36. 

IsiDOsus HiSPALEKSiS (d. 636): Dt HoUira rerutn; ElymtA/giae {MPL 
LXXXII); QiM«ffM>»ei m Gmenm (an all^oricat work. If PL LXXXni, 
307 ff.) ; lAber numeromm qui in sanda scripntra occummt {ibid. 179 S.) ; 
De ordine creaUirarufn {ibid- 913 S.) ; Sententiae {ibid. 547 ft.). 

JosEPHUs, Plavius (b. ca. 37; d. under Hadrian): AntiquiUMtm ludaicarum 
Libri XX. (ed. B. Niese, Berlin, 1887). 34. 

Jnuus POLYDEUCES {ca. looo): A Byzantine chronicle falsely attributed to 
him (ed. J. B. Bianconi, Bononiae, 1779; I. Hardt, lulii Pottuds Bistoria 
Physica seu Ckroniam, 1793); cf. Enunbachei 343 S., 363. Contains 
the creation account in Symeon (g.v.) without the matter drawn from 
Jubilees (Schalkbausser Makarios Magna, 131, 177, 17S). 

JDSTIN Maetyk (d. ca. 163) : Apohgtae (Otto, I). Not strictly a Hexaemeral 
author; on his doctrines of logos, creation and matter, cf. Pf&ttisch, 
Der Einfluss Platos auf die Thet^pe JusHns des Mitrlyrer, Paderbom, 
1910, 53 ff-. 93 ff- 12 n- 7; 36. 

JovENCCS, C. Vettius Aquiunub (ca. 349) : The poem Liber in Genesim {MPL 
XIX, 345 ff.) is identical with that of Cyprianus Callus and is not by 
Juvencus (Arevalo ap. MPL XIX, 18 ft.). 
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Lactantius (ca. 320): Dwmmm inslitutiimea (ed. Brandt, CV XIX); De 
opificM Dei (ibid. XXVII). Book II of the foimer touches upon tbe 
Hexaemecal theme. He argues that God m&de matter because otherwise 
God's work would not differ from man's (II, 8, 17 fi.) aad because either 
God must come from matter or vice veraa {ibid. 31 ff.)- Since only that 
whidi has sense can originate motion, and since providence is necessaiy 
in every creation, God, not matter, b eternal. Matter if eternal would 
not suffer change {ibid. 41). The Son is the assistant of God in dedgning 
and creating the world (ibid. 7). Ch^j. v ot De opificio Dei deals with 
providence as manifested in the structure of the body; Lactantius seems 
to have drawn from the same sources as Ambrose in the latter part of the 
Hexatmeron (G. Gossel, Quibus ex fotUibus Ambrosiits m describendo air- 
pore kumano hamerit, Leipzig, 1908, 49 9.). 

Leo Graumaticus (ca. 1013): Byzantine chronicler {Leonii GrawtmaUd 
chronographio, ed. I. Bekker, BC); originally contuned the creation 
account in Symeon Logothetes {q.v.) ; oafy the latter put is now preserved. 

Macaxius Magnes {ca. 400) : A6yM ds r^ Thtotf, a fragment of which is 
preserved in cod. Vat. gr. aoaa (see G. Schalkhausser, Zu den ScJtriftem des 
iiakarios Magnes, Leipzig, 1907, 137, who also shows that the fragg. 
printed l^ Cruuus ap. MPG X are not by Macarius). 

Makius Victor, CLArDiD8(d. before 450?): ^fattto (ed. C. Schcnkl, cr 3CVI, 
359ff.; alsod^. JfPXLXI, 937 ff.). A poetical paraphrase of the creation 
story in Gene»B (in Book I) shoving familiarity with the prose Hexae- 
mera. On the question of the author's identity tee Schenkl op. cU. 346 ff. ; 
Manitius Gesck. d. ckr.-lat. Poene 180. Schenkl identifies him with the 
Victoiius of Genn. De script. 61; Manitius is somewhat doubtful about 
the matter. 73 n. r. 

Masids Victounus, C. {ca. 350): Translator of Platonic and other Greek 
woiks. 13. 

MAXDttrs (i93-3ir): n^ t^ iiKtft, quoted by Euseb. Praep. eo. VII, as; cf. 
Euseb. Hist. ecc. V, 37 ; Hieron. De mr. ill. 47- The fragment in Eusebius 
denies the pre-existcnce of matter on the ground that two eternal principles 
cannot coexist independently. 

Methodics {ca. 375): n^ rwv ytnrrSn' (tost; but see Phot. cod. 335). The 
passage preserved is part of a polemic against Origen; Christ 748. 40. 

Milton, John (1608-1674): Paradise Lost. Book VII contains an account 
of the six days of creation, exhibiting many traces of the influence of the 
Hexaemera. In Book VIII Milton introduces speculation about ttte helio- 
centric hypothesis. 89 ff. 

Moke, Hensy (1614-1687): Cot^ectura CabbalisUca, or a cot^jeOural essay 
interpreting the mind oj Moses in the three first chapters 0/ Genesis, accord- 
ing to a three-fold Cabbala, MS., literal, philosophical, mystical, or dtrinety 
moral. 1663. 
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Neckaii,AL£Xa>idex (1157-1317): De natwis remm lUtrill. (ed. Hi. Weight, 
XMt Series, London, 1863). Inddoitally treats of creation, interpreting 
"heaven," "earth," and "light" with Augustine (1, 3). The parts of the 
univeise are described at length. 

Neo-Platonists. 19 ff.; 16. 

Ctoo Gaixus (d. 941): Occupationes (lib. I. dt opificio dei, lib. U. de crealioMe 

A<MH»») MPL cxxxm. 

OUGEMES (d. 354) : De principiii {MFC XI) ; BomiUae *» Geneiim, Commen- 

taniiMGenesim(MPGXLi). jQfF.; 15,44. 
Fantasnus (d. shortly before 300). 36. 
Paras of Hierapolis (ca. 130): Cf. Hieron. De uir. ill. 18. 36. 
Peisus Comestok (d. 1179): Bisloria scholasHca {MPL CXCVUI, 1053 ff.). 

An account in prose of the biblical mitings; that of Genesis is of the usual ' 

mediaeval type, influenced nuiinly t^ Beda and Augustine; much dted 

by Vincent of Beauvais. 13. 
Petrcs DAHLums (d. 1079): CommeiUana in Genenm ex epistulis coUata 

{MPL CXLV, 991 S.y, allegorical. 
Petsus de Riga of Rheims (d. 1309}: Aurora, or Bibliatkeca (fragmentary 

selections ap. MPL CCXU, 17 S.). Poetical paraphrase of the Bible, 

including Genesis; revised by Aegidius. 
Petxde Lohbaxdds (d. 1160): Libri SenfenHarvm iV. {MPL CXCU), the 

second book treating of creation. Beda and Augustine are the main 

authorities and little originality is displayed. An abbreviated version 

of the same was made by Bandinus {g.v.). 
Pbhifpus Sidetes {ca. 430) ■ XptonoMJc^ taraftui (lost); began with an 

account of creation; cf. Phot. cod. 35. 
Phuo Caspathids (Caxpasius) (ca. 400): Author of a commentary on 

Canticles; Cosmas 339-30 dtes a conunentary on the Hexaemeron. 
Pbilo Jdsaehs {fi. ca. 40 a J>.) : De opificio mundi (L. Cohn and P. Wendland, 

Pkilotris AUxandrim Opera, Berlin, 1896-1906, Vol. I). 37 &.; 5, 10, 15, 

16, 43-44, 60. 
Pbilopontjs, Johannes {ca. 550): De opificio mundi (ed. Reichardt, Leipzig, 

1897)- s8; s. 10- 
Photids {ca. 860): BibUotkeca (ed. I. Bekker, Berlin, 1834). A source for 

cert^D Hexaemcra otherwise unknown. 
Plato (437-347 b.c): Timaeus. Editions, J. Burnet, Oxford, 1905; R. O. 

Archer-Hind, Loudon, 1688. 2 5.; 39, 34, 43, 54, 84 ff., 90. 
Pismss, Geobgius {ca. 640) : Hexaemeron (text ap. Hercher's ed. of Aelian, 

n, Leipzig, 1866; MPG XCII). The MotUtum in Pisidae Hexaemeron 

in Migne contains a list of writers on the Hexaemeron. 57, 89. 
PlUSClLLiANUS(d.38s?): rfocfaittjGefKJM(ed.G. Schepss, CVXVUI.eaft.). 

A sermon warning against the belief that the world is eternal or that the 

body was created by the devil, with brief and uncritical account of the 

Hexaemeron. 
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Peoba, Valeria Faitonia {ca. 350): Cento (ed. C. Schenkl, CV XVI, 513 ff.; 

MPL XIX). A paraphrase of the biblical account made up of lines and 

half-lines of Vergil. 
Pkocoptos Gazaecs (at. 530): Commenlarius in GtneHin {MPG LXXXVII, 

21 ff.) ; drawn diiefy from Ba«l and Severiuius. 
PxospEKOS Aquttanus {ca. 400): CotmeK heroicum de dtutMa prouidentia 

MPL LI, 61S ff.) ; contains a brief incidental account of creation but not 

of the ^ days. 
PRUDENTIUS (co. 405): CommentarU de fabrica mvndi (lost); cf. MPL LDC 

Intr., andGennadiusZ^e jcn^f. 13: ". . . . commentatus est et in moren 

GraeooTum Hexaemeron de mundi fabrica usque ad condition's primt 

hominis et praeuaricationem eius." 
Raleigh, S™ Walter (ca. 1552-1618): TAe flwtofy 0/ (fa ffofW (dted in the 

edition printed foT A. Constable & Co., Edinburgh, iSao, 6 vols.). Book 

I, chaps, i-ii, deal with Genesis. 89 ff. 
RBiaof Auzerre(d. fd. 908): ExposMo super Genesimiii PL CXXXl, s^B.). 

Modeled chiefly after Beda (especially m the interpretation of Gen. 

1:2) with some trace of Ambrosian influence. Manitius 515. 
RaoDON (180-193): Hexaemertm (lost). Cf. Euseb. Hist. tec. V, 13, 8; Hieron. 

De uir. ill. 37. 
RlCHAKDUS DE Ddvellis (d. I loo) : CommenUiry oh Genesis; a few fragments 

ap. MPL CLV, 1639 ff.; the rest said to be in MS. AUegorical. 
R0BEKTD8 ScKiBA (ca. 1190): Lib. I. de operibus sex dierum (cat. Oxon. n. 

Sros); eeeMPGXCa, 1391. 
Rupert of Deittz (ca. 1124): Commentarii in Genesim (MPL CLXVII, 

199 ff.). The work in general treats of the same topics as Augustine and 

Ambrose (with the fonner he undeistands the first made U^t to refer 

to the angels, but he does not adopt his explanation of the meaning of the 

days). 
Salvianus (ca. 440): Hexaemeron (lost); Gennadius De script. 67: ". . . . 

et in moiem Graecotum a pnndpio Genesis ad conditionem hominis com- 

posuit uerau Hexaemeron libnim unum." 
Severiantts or Gabala (ca. 400): Eft Koiriunrouav Xiyoi a (MPG LVI, 

429 ff.). 57, 61 ff. 
Sextus Julids Afkicancs (ca. 22o): IlevrtC^ijSXov xpMv^oyun^ (lost; but 

see Phot. cod. 34). History covering the period from creation (placed 

at 5500 B.C.) to 231 AJ).; dted by some of the Hexaemeral writers; it 

may have induded an account of creation according to Genesis. Cf. 

Eus.flis(.ecc.VI,3i; Hieron. Z>e wr. »a. 63; Christ, 751; H.Gelzer,5«c- 

tus lulius Africanus, Leipzig, 1898. 
Stoics. 14 ff. 
SuAREZ, Francisco (1548-1617): Tractaius de opere sex dienmt, seu de itni- 

uersi creaUone, etc. (ed. Birckmann, 1611; accessible to me only through 

Huxley, "Mr. Darwin's Critics," Conlemp. Res. XVIII, 443 ff.). Suarcz 

believed that the six days were natural days and that living things and 
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vegetables were created in their species at first, and not derived from semi- 
nal principles as Augustine thought {Tr. II, 7, 8) ; and that the scriptural 
story of the creation of Eve is to be taken literally (Tr. m, a, 3). "On 
the fiist of these days the materia prima was made out of nothing, to revive 
afterward those substantial fonns which moulded it into the universe of 
things" (Huxley, op. dt. 4S5)- *4- 

Syiceon Logoihetes (cd. 963-969) : Byzantine chronicler to whom are ascribed 
various chronicles beginning with a short account of the creation, which 
appeara in the recension of Georgius Hamartolus (being drawn, with other 
material, from Symeon and added to the original of Georgius; cf. Knim- 
hochcrjss; ttilap.MPG CX),LeoGratnmaticus,TheodosiuaMelitenus, 
pseudo- Julius Folydeuces and an anonymous author ap. cod. Vat. gr. 163, 
in practically identical foim. The account is a mere compilation, chiefly 
drawn from Ba^ for the six days' work and from Greg. Nyss. on the crea- 
tion of man; there is a trace of the use of Philo (Praechter, "Unbeachtete 
Fbiknifragmetite," Arch.}. Gack. d. Phil. DC, 4, 415 ft.) and of Jubilees, 
in all but peeudo-PoIydeuces (G. Schalkhausser, op. dt. 131). For an 
exhaustive study of the sources see Schalkhausser 143 fi. The compiler is 
not known; Schalkhausser 184-85 thinks it came from some late Greek 
floril^um; Praechter op. dt. believes that there were two forms of the 
account, drawn from some unknown source, one represented by pseudo- 
Folydeuces alone, the other by the remaining writers. On the cormection 
of Symeon with the account see Schalkhausser 138 n.i. 57 n. 2. 

Synceuds, Geokgids (alive in 810): 'EkAavq )(pcvi)ypa^t (£C,ed. W. Dm* 
dorf). His account of creation, 4, 19-5, 16, is compiled from Jubilees, 
and was used later by Cedrenus. The chronicle begins with a section on 
Gen. 1:1 and cites Greg. Naz. (4, 1-3). From Aimianus, Hippolytus, 
and Maximus (d. 597, 10 ff.) he takes the calculations placing creation 
on March 35 (i, 6-3, 3). He also dtes Africanus to the effect that the 
first day was conceptual (4, 17-18), and Chtysostom (5, 19-6, a) as 
authority for the statement that Adam was ei^Ued from Eden on the 
dzthday. 

Tasso, Tobquato (1544-95): LeseUegiornateddmondo create (Viterbo, 1607). , 

89 er. 

TATumra AssYXLunTS (.ca. 165) : Oratio contra Graecos (Otto, VI). 18 n. 4. 

Teeodoketcs episcopua Cyrensis (b. ca. 386-93, d. 458): Quaeilumes in 
Genedm(MPGLXXX,7sB.). 57, 61 ff- 

Thbodobub MOFSI7E3TIENSIS (co. 350-438): CommentofU m Geiiedm (frag- 
ments ap. MPG LXVI; cf. Phot. cod. 38; acts of the second Council of 
ConstanUnopIe; Philoponus De mundi optficw, pasdm). 57, 59 £F. 

Theodoxus PsoDSOicus (ca. 1150): Epigrammaia in Velut TeslametUum 
(MPG CXXXm, iioi ff.); poetical; of slight value. 

Theodoskts Meutends (ca. 1000): Byzantine chronider (Jheoiosii Uelileni 
quifertur ckronogjraphia, ed. Tafel, Munich, 1859). Contains in full the 
account of creation found m Symeon Logothetes (q.v); Krumbacher 
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361-63. Theodoaius is cited in the notes supra as representntive of all 

the authors who use the account of the Logothete. 
Theophilijs of Alexandria (end of fourth century): Mentioned by Auast. 

Sin. together with Eusebius Emesaenus i,q.v); an oi^neut of Origen; 

Gennad. De script. 34: "scripsit aduersus Origenem unum et grande 

uolumen in quo omnia paene dicta et ipsum pariter danuiat." 
" TttEOPHiLDS Antiochenus (bishop of Antioch after 168): I4bri III ad A%to- 

(y«m (Otto, VIII). 37 ff.; 15. 
THiERBy or Chaxtkeg (d. ca. 1150) : Hexaemerm (part has been edited by 

B. Haur£au, Notices et ex^ails dt qttdques maHuscrils tatms de la BibUa- 

tkiquenalionaU,¥ana,igoo,I,5iS.). 83 f.; 8, 87 f. 
VtCBODUS ica. 790 ?): Quaestiones in Ocfaleuchum {MPL XCVI, iioiS.); 

a compilation without originality from Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, 

Isidore, ei ai. 
ViCTORiNtrs Petavionehsis (end of third century): Defabrica ntindi {MPL 

V, 301 S. ; fragmentary). It is little more than a parqdirase of Genesis, 

distinguished by the symbolical interpretation of numbers. 
ViNCEKmis BtiROtWDDS of Beauvais (ca. 1240): Bibtiolhtca numdi (Douat, 

1614). Vol. I, Speculum luUwale, and Vol. IV, Specidum historiak, treat 

of creation incidentally. 
WALAnuDUS Stkabus (d. S49): Glossa ordinaria (MPL CXUI, 67 If.); com- 

[nled from Augustine, Beda, Isidorus, etc. Manitius 305. 
Wandalbertus of pRfiif (ca. 850) : De creatione mundi (MPL CXXII, 635 ff.). 

Short poem in pherecratics, showing some Hezaemeral influence, e.g., the 

identification of the light with the angels; the erect stature of man. Also 

printed in Mon. Hist. Germ., Paetae Lot. Aeui Caroliiti. 
William 07 Conches (1080-1154): De phUoso^ia mundi; Commentary on 

Plato's Timaeus (MPL CLXXU, as worics of Honorius). 84. 

"WiSDOU" LlTERATtTKE. 24. 

ZACHABiAs(ca.54o): Disputatiode ntrntdi opifido (MPG LXXXV); adi^ogue 
aiming to demonstrate that God created the world. 

ZONABAS, JoHAMNXS (ca. 1 100-1 140) : Epitome kistoriarum (ed. Dindorf, Leip- 
zig, 1868). 13, 1-15, 19 contain an account of creation compiled from the 
Bible, Jubilees (cf. 13, 3-10), Josephus, and the account of Symeon Logo- 
thetes. Josephus is dted by name 15, 33, and Zonaras adepts certain 
phrases from him (e.g., cf. Zon. 13, 13 and Jos. Ant. lud. g, 18; Zon. 13, 
31-32 and Jos. 9, 30). The most important dtations of the account of the 
Logothete are those dealing with the making of the beasts (Zon. 14, 13-25 
and Theod. Melit. 3, 37 ff.) and with the creation of man; other similari- 
ties show that Zonaras used the accoimt freely. In stating that the firma- 
ment is hard, and not fine of texture (13, 14 S.), he is probably objecting 
to the view there expressed. In la, 1-14 he quotes Greg. Naz. {c£. Greg. 
Or. 45, 4-5). 
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